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Our educational institutions are opening 
these days under rather unusual circum- 
stances. So many tragic and surprising 

nes have happened since the close of our 
schools in the spring that it seems like a 
very long time ago. During the interven- 
ine summer months, our outlook on life and 
destiny has greatly changed as the result of 
(jerman aggression, which has caused the 
vovernment of this country to enter upon a 
military 


program of preparedness and 


training unprecedented in peace times. 
These new policies have increased our sense 
of responsibility to our country and im- 
posed upon us obligations greater than we 


have experienced before. Education at all 


‘Is of learning naturally will feel the 
impact of this situation. Our colleges and 
universities must fulfill their obligations to 
We must 


support the government in its preparedness 


society in these critical times. 


program and measure up fully to every re- 
This 


means that our institutions of higher learn- 


quirement of responsible citizenship. 


ing must make their facilities available for 
any and all types of training that may seem 
desirable for promoting our military pre- 
paredness program. 

But there is much more that we must do 
than merely utilize our facilities for mili- 
tary preparedness. The American people 
must be prepared in mind and heart for any 

‘Convocation address delivered by President W. 


B. Bizzell at the opening of the Forty-ninth Annual 


Session of the University of Oklahoma on Tuesday, 


September 17, 1940. 


While most of 


us are committed to the building of a ereat 


emergency that may arise. 


army, a great navy and a great air foree, 


those of us behind these lines of defense 
must be prepared to support our military 
establishment loyally and faithfully. In 
other words, intellectual and moral pre- 
paredness is a vital part of every program 
of national defense. It is the peculiar obli- 


vation of our edueational institutions to 
serve our country in this regard as we move 
toward what appears to be the most critical 
experience in our national history. 

As thousands of our young men are being 
called to the colors for more intensive train- 
ing, other thousands of our youth are being 
called back to college where they can make 
better preparation for whatever demands 
may be made upon them in future years. 
The Act 


recognizes the value of academie and tech- 


Selective Service and Training 
nical training by providing for the exemp- 
tion of young men of draft age in order 
that they may continue in college for the 
academic year 1940-41. This policy on the 
part of the 


responsibility upon every college student 


government places unusual 


this year. Students will be expected not 
only to support actively and defend our 
preparedness program, but to measure up 
fully to every other requirement of good 
citizenship. A sense of this responsibility 
should sober us all and cause us to feel that 
we should make the most of our opportuni- 
ties while they are available to us. 


Our educational institutions have done 
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much in the past to sustain our democratic 
institutions and to inspire the youth of the 
We must do 
we have done in 
It is 


with a love for them 


the 


land 
more in future than 
the past to bring about these results. 
not enough now for the educators of youth 
teach and 


We 


must arouse in the minds of youth an ap- 


merely to American history 


democratic principles of government. 


preciation and love for all that is best in 
The fact that 


defensive as never 


our democratic society : 


democracy is on the 
before in modern times should cause us to 
appreciate the form of government under 
the 
The Bill of Rights of our Constitu- 


which we live more than we have in 


past. 
become something more than a 


tion has 


declaration of principles. To keep effeetive 
in our society the freedom provided in this 
declaration has become the most challeng- 
ing the 
Teaching this year, in the light of the world 


obligation of American people. 


situation and of our own experiences, 
should become much more than a perfune- 
tory public service. Our opportunity as 
teachers in all the realms of learning should 
become a supreme opportunity reenforeed 
by a sense of consecration. 

I believe we will take our responsibilities 
more seriously if we will consider the fact 
that 


conflicting philosophies of stateeraft. 


international wars are the result of 
Back 
of every war between nations is the conflict 
of ideas and ideals. This is certainly true 
in the present situation. The issues of the 
present war in Europe are clearly defined. 
While broken promises and aggression pre- 
cipitated the war in Europe, we should 
recall that back of these causes of war is a 
conflict of ideal and purpose. On one side, 
we have national leaders who believe that 
the end justifies the means and that the 
murder of defenseless women and helpless 
children is of little importance in their 
march toward the domination of the world. 


Those responsible for this type of ruthless- 


ness think of the loss of man power on the 
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battlefield in the same terms as the loss 
tanks, gun boats and flying machines. The 
philosophy of life in confliet with this 1 
terialistic conception is that social instit 
tions, including the state, are establis}, 
for the benefit of the people, that all so 
agencies are designed merely to prom 
the welfare and the happiness of those + 
The historians 


of the future will have no trouble in defin 


whom they are established. 


ing the issues and explaining the philos 
phies that lie back of this conflict. 

But I doubt that any of us fully realizes 
the 


society. 


power of ideas and ideals in human 
If teachers in our schools and « 
leges think that their influence is not very 
ereat and the work they do is not very 
portant, | would remind them of the 
rible results of the teachings of a { 
professors in Germany. About a eenera- 
tion or more ago there lived in Germany 
a great teacher of history. His name was 
Treitschke. He taught his generation that 
war Was necessary to progress and national 
ereatness. ‘‘The living God will see to it,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that war shall always recur as a 
terrible medicine for humanity.’’ Sehlegel, 
another great German thinker, said that 
‘‘War is as necessary as the struggle of the 


And Bernhardi de- 


9? 


elements in nature. 
clared that ‘‘ War begun, at the right time, 
has effected the happiest results, both politi- 
eally and socially,’’ and that ‘‘ War gives a 
biologically just decision.’’ This philoso 
phy of warfare had been widely dissemi 
nated throughout Germany before the first 
World War and has continued to dominate 
publie opinion in Germany to the present 
time. Otto Tolischus, the famous World 
War correspondent who has spent many 
years in Germany, has written a remark- 
able book entitled ‘‘They Wanted War.”’ 
He tells us that in Germany at the present 
time one of the popular slogans is ‘‘ Blood 
- and one of the theme 


bd 


songs widely current in Germany at 


knows no borders’’ 


present time is ‘‘To-day we own Germany, 
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All of whieh 
liecates that the philosophy of Germany’s 


l\Orrow the whole world.’’ 


Huential thinkers of the past still per- 
es the thinking of the German people 
lay. As this great war correspondent 
-s. the ‘‘battle now being fought Is a life- 
|-death struggle between two cultures, 
ways of living and dying, two moral 
neepts and two systems of social, political 
id economie organization.’’ All this illus- 
‘rates how important it is for us to ineul- 
ite right ideals and to correct false impres- 
ns in the minds of youth. 
very individual has a philosophy of life, 
It is 


the produet of many influences—personal 





hether he is conscious of it or not. 


issociations, instruetion, reading, all of 
which influenee in 
iImost everything we do. 


itangible eurrents drifting through our 


one Way or another 


There are many 


ves that give direction to our thinking. 
Musie and art play their part in influencing 
our destiny. Let me illustrate. 
\Vagner composed some of the greatest 
His 
operas are great favorites of Hitler, and 


Richard 
operas that have ever been produced. 


lie has encouraged their production repeat- 

ily throughout Germany. Why has Hit- 
er been so partial to Wagnerian music? I 
suspect that Hitler’s interest is inspired by 
something more than a genuine love of 
In the final scene of ‘‘The Master- 
singers,’’ Wagner does not bring upon the 


musie. 
stage some great hero. People representing 
all walks of life among the citizenship of 
ancient Nuremburg appear. They sing 
their folk songs, they play old popular 
melodies, they mingle together freely in a 
spirit of comradeship; but finally the hero 
of this opera rises to his feet and addresses 
the throng by singing these words which 
are familiar to every lover of operatic 


musie: 


Fellow citizens and fellow workers, here together 


his great day in the name of our people, let us 


te. Let us cherish our homes and our work and 


r integrity, whatever task we do. 


Let us sing our 
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own songs, remember our own faith, our own 


legends, our own ideals of humanity and truth and 


industry and beauty. Let us bring these things to- 


gether and cherish them. And so long as we cherish 


these truths, all held together by this concept of life 


and work and honor and beauty, so long will this 


people endure, though empires fall and rise. 


There is a sublimity about these words 
that stimulates our emotions and stirs our 
souls when conveyed to us by a golden voiee, 
but there is in them an appeal to the pride 
of every German citizen and there is the 
insidious thought that if Germans will be 
loval to their own ideals and traditions the 
German nation will endure while other 
nations about them are falling into decay. 
‘*Mein Kampf’’ is largely an exposition of 
this thesis. 

I am not referring to the great opera of 
Richard Wagner for the purpose of eriticiz 
ing it. I am only illustrating the various 
forms that are used to disseminate ideas 
and ideals and how important they are in 
the lives of people. My point is that back 
of all social and political upheavals, all 
revolutions and international wars, is the 
conflict of ideas and ideals. It behooves all 
of us, therefore, to base our thinking upon 
those philosophies of life and those ways of 
living that are worthy of defense and that 
contribute most to human happiness. 

Our obligation to society gains signifi- 
cance when we think of the possible con- 
sequences of the present war in Europe. 
An example from history may help us 
toward a better appreciation of the issues 
“The period 
the birth of 


Pericles and the death of Aristotle,’’ 


involved in this struggle. 


which intervened between 
wrote 
Shelley, ‘fis undoubtedly, whether consid- 
ered in itself or with reference to the effect 
which it has produced upon the subsequent 
destinies of civilized man, the most memor- 
able in the history of the world.’’ This was 
the period when Athens developed into a 
democratic state. During this time liberal 


reforms were promulgated, education was 
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encouraged and literature and art flour- 


ished. The Athenian democracy is one of 
the outstanding experiments in the history 
of government. The results of it challenged 
the admiration of the world for two and a 
half millenniums. In the hierarchy of the 
ods, Athena, the voddess of wisdom, be- 
came supreme. The statue carved by the 
greatest of Greek sculptors stood majesti- 
cally in the Parthenon and the people wor- 
The encouragement 
to literature brought forth of the 
rreatest productions of the human mind, 


shiped at her shrine. 


some 


and her artists gave expression to a sense of 
beauty and symmetry in the form of majes- 
tic buildings and statuary that have been 
the men 
through the ages. 

But while Athens was developing this 


envy and the admiration of 


glorious civilization another city state was 
developing on the basis of an entirely dif- 
life. The Spartan 


Code required virorous discipline. 


ferent coneeption of 
Any 
child born to a Spartan mother who had 
physical defeets was put to death. Infan- 
ticide instead of being regarded as a crime 
was considered to be a virtue. A system 
of eugenics was practiced that resulted in 
developing a physical type of manhood far 
superior to that of any other city of the 
ancient world. The idea of the Spartan 
state was to develop a citizenship of great 
physical endurance, systematically trained 
to endure every type of hardship with for- 
titude. 

It was inevitable that Sparta and Athens 
would eventually come into conflict. The 
Athens the 


Spartans and a democratic conception of 


eulture of was obnoxious to 
vovernment was probably regarded as deca- 
While Greek historians 
give us the 
Peloponnesian War, the supreme cause was 
It resulted 


dent or superficial. 


many incidental causes of 


a conflict in ideals and purpose. 


in the defeat of Athens by Sparta, which 
marked the destruction of democratie so- 
ciety in Athens and paved the way for the 
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rise of the military dictatorships of Philip 
of Macedonia and his son, Alexander, wy 
ultimately extended his empire from the 
Aegean to India. The destruction 0! 
Athens was one of the great tragedies of 
human history. The democratic idea! 
society was forgotten and it was not to | 
revived again until modern times. 

There is a striking similarity between ¢! 
Spartan conception of government and that 
of Germany to-day. In ‘‘Mein Kampf,”’ 
Hitler in his chapter on ‘*The State’’ says 
with reference to the edueation of Germa: 
youth that ‘‘ His whole education and train- 
ing must be planned to give him the conv 
tion that he 
others,’’ and that the supreme object o! 


is absolutely superior 


edueation is to develop ‘‘ physical strengt! 


Repeatedly, he emphasizes 


and agility.’’ 
the supreme importance of physical train 
ing and what he ealls ‘‘racial purity.’’ The 
present war, which has resulted in the sub 
jugation of France, certainly has many 
characteristics that compare, in a way, wit! 
the conflict between Sparta and Athens 
The French tradition of culture and en 
lightenment has many of the attributes of 
Athens in the time of Pericles. When we 
get a perspective of history, we may see in 
the subjugation of France as great a tra 
edy as that which came to Athens in t! 
Golden Age. It is certain if England sui 
fers the same fate as France in this stru: 
ele, future generations will recognize it as 
one of the greatest disasters of all tin 
If there are any among us who feel tliat 
in some way we may escape the traged) 
of Western Europe and ¢ling to an outworn 
belief in isolation, I would have you reread 
history and see how the world has been 
influenced by selfish and ambitious leaders 
I have been reading again in recent days 
Edward Gibbon’s ‘‘The Decline and Fal! 
of the Roman Empire.’’ Gibbon tells us 
that in the sack of Athens by the Goths 
these ruthless conquerors were on the point 
of setting fire to the libraries for the pur 
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se of destroying Grecian learning. Just 
the torch was about to be applied one 
their chiefs of more refined sentiments 
in his brethren dissuaded his companions 
making the profound observation that 
1s lone as the Greeks were addicted to 
study of books, they would never apply 

mselves to the exercise of arms.”’ 
ln this argument there is implied one of 
handicaps under which Franee and 
England have labored in recent weeks, and 
s one of our handicaps also. The people 
demoeratie countries have encouraged 
learning and ereative writing. Those who 
engage in these pursuits appeal to a vast 
unber of intelligent people who abhor war 
and love eulture. They covet peace not 
ly because of the horrors of war, but 
because it enables them to promote and 
lisseminate culture by building schools, 
braries, museums and churches that con- 
‘ibute to the intellectual and spiritual 
lvancement of the race. For this reason, 
y the greatest threat to national exist- 
ence will cause people imbued with these 
leals to turn aside from their high pur- 
pose to prepare and to protect their so- 
aggression. This ex- 


ety from foreign 


plains why France and Great Britain 
ere so slow to build up their national 
tenses. When they reluctantly recog- 


zed the inevitable, France mapped out 

r military program to be completed in 
1941, and England in 1942; but Germany 
struck in 1939. It is well to remember that 

e United States has mapped out a pro- 
ram that ean not be completed before 1945. 
In the light of what has happened during 
the past year, I shudder to think of all that 
could happen to America before we could 
possibly prepare adequately to defend our 
While it 


is tragie beyond words that the thoughts 


vast shore lines from aggression. 


the American people must be concen- 
rated upon military preparedness instead 
' the pursuits of peace, all of us appreciate 
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the necessity of our national policies re- 
cardless of our deep regret that thev have 
become necessary. 

forward with 


As we go now 


dented policies of military preparedness, 


unprece- 


let us not forget that alone with this must 


vo intellectual and moral preparedness. 
By this I mean the earnestness of purpose, 
the discernment, courage, fortitude, spirit 
of sacrifice and loyalty that should domi- 
nate our thoughts during the critical years 
ahead. The late (Lord 


Tweedsmuir of Elsfield), in his remarkable 


John Buehan 
autobiography which was finished just be- 
fore his death and which has just appeared 
in print, said in speaking of democracy in 
the United States: ‘‘If democracy in the 
broadest and truest sense is to survive, it 
will be mainly because of her guardianship. 
For, with all her imperfections, she has a 
clearer view than any other people of the 
democratic Our 
racy, which means so much to us as well as 
the 
world, is threatened from within and with- 


fundamentals. ’’ demoe- 


to liberty-loving people throughout 


out. We have heard much in recent weeks 
about fifth columnists, and already sabo- 
tage is being practiced in some of our fae- 
Not 
producing plant was destroyed and many 
While I do 
not know the cause of this disaster, it has 
We 


know something of the influence of disloyal 


tories. long ago a large powder- 


people were killed and injured. 
given rise to anxiety and deep concern. 


groups in other countries that have become 
the victims of aggression. There is no place 
in America for any man who is not loyal 
to our democratic institutions and tradi- 
tions. There is certainly no place in our 
educational institutions, particularly our 
publicly supported institutions, for any 
man who is not genuinely loyal to our coun- 
try and thoroughly committed to our poli- 
cies of public welfare. 

On the other hand, we must recognize 


the fact that hysteria is the inevitable by- 
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product of war psychosis. We must see to 
it that while preparing for our protection 
from aggression we must not practice in- 
tolerance and injustice. Freedom of 
speech, the right of free assembly and hon- 
est opinion must be sustained at this time. 
The essential of a vigorous democracy is a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind 
when honestly expressed and reasonably 
defended. 


solidarity of interest among our people is 


One of the ways to promote 


to recognize their rights as citizens and to 


protect them in those rights. Certainly, 


the 


universities in 


intellectual and moral obligation of 


these times is to maintain 
their freedom of expression as a means of 
helping to clarify the thinkine of all our 
people in determining policies designed to 
promote the ongoing of the social process. 

The moral and intellectual responsibility 
of scholars and writers is vigorously pre- 
sented by Archibald MacLeish in a little 
hook that is just off the press. He asks this 


question : 


Why did the scholars and the writers of our gen- 
eration in this country, Witnesses as they were to 


the destruction of writing and of scholarship in 
great areas of Europe and to the exile and the im- 
murder of men whose crime was 


prisonment and 


scholarship and writing—witnesses also to the rise 
in their own country of the same destructive forees 
with the same impulses, the same motives, the same 
means why did the scholars and the writers of our 
generation in America fail to oppose those forces 
while they could——-while there was still time and still 
place to oppose them with the arms of scholarship 


and writing? 

Mr. MacLeish charges that the intellee- 
failed to 
has happened to their 


tuals of our generation have 


understand what 
world. The opinion is expressed by this 
celebrated poet that essentially this war is 
a revolt against the common culture of the 
West and that the ‘‘intellectuals in Americé 
and elsewhere—writers, scientists, the men 
of learning’’—have ignored the fundamen- 


tal issues involved. He expresses the belief 
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that ‘‘they have one hope of success an 
only one—the destruction of the whole sys 
tem of ideals, the whole respect for truth, 
the whole authority of excellence which 
places law above force, beauty above 
cruelty, singleness above numbers.’’ HH, 
reminds us of the intellectuals of the past 
who in times of erisis rose to defend fre 
men like Milton, Voltaire 
Mr. MacLeish 


might have greatly extended the list of 


dom of the mind 
and Bartolomé de las Casas. 


names of intellectuals who have served the 
cause of freedom by their pens. [ realize 
that it 
student to assume an attitude of impartial! 


ity, objectivity and detachment under ordi 


is natural for the scholar and the 


nary circumstances; but in times like these 
students, teachers, scientists and writers 
must come to the defense of free institutions 
and help mold public sentiment for correct 
objectives. Certainly, the college professor 
and other teachers of vouth can not escape 
this responsibility. 

Our institutions of higher learning oc- 
cupy a supremely important place in the 
lives of the American people. More than a 
million and a half of the promising youth 
of the nation are beginning a new college 
vear. It would be tragic if they should 
start the vear’s work with no appreciation 
of the problems ahead of the nation and 
no sense of responsibility of their obliga 
tions to our democratic society. Faculty 
members and students alike should begin 
this year’s work in a spirit of soberness anid 
earnestness that they have never felt be 
fore. It behooves all of us to resolve to 
make the most of our opportunities to the 
end that we may be prepared to serve our 
country either in time of peace or in time 


of war. In this state of mind only can we 


justify the faith of the people of the United 
States in our institutions and merit the con- 
fidence of all right-thinking Americans who 
love our country and cherish its ideals. 
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THE CASE FOR UNIFICATION!’ 


By FREDERICK M. HUNTER 


CHANCELLOR, OREGON STATE 


gb ever-mounting costs of government 


CH 
-e upon all responsible administrators 


public funetions a continuous considera- 
| of every available means of achieving 
‘tive and qualitative results at the low- 
p ssible cost. The foundational rela- 
Stil 


lip of education as an indispensable 
of state government to a sustained 
h level of life which adheres to demo- 
ratic ideals, with the necessarily large pro- 

tion of publie funds required, the keen 
mpetition of new governmental respon- 
jilities in the social field and pressures 
‘ public help in an increasingly widened 
private, 


1zon of heretofore 


ake the question of the support of eduea- 


purposes 


nal institutions an acute issue in every 
About ten years ago the people of Ore- 
eoaded to action by bitter and long- 


tanding strife and rivalry among its insti- 
tions of higher edueation, created a single 
vency for the administration of the fune- 
higher edueation in the common- 
alth—The Oregon State System of 
Hivher Edueation. By 1932, substantially 
le present organization and_ structure 
vere attained. 
The essential components of this system 
re: (a) a single governing board; (b) ap- 
‘opriations in a lump sum administered 
a single budget; (c) a single adminis- 
itive head; (d) six instructional institu- 
us—the University of Oregon, Oregon 
State College, University of Oregon Medi- 
| School, three 
rmal schools) and the extension and 


colleges of education 
experimentative auxiliaries. 

The ends to be attained by the adminis- 
tration of this system have been conceded 
‘rom its ineeption to be: 

Based on an official report to the State Board of 

ther Education, January 23, 1940. 


SYSTEM OF 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


To perfect the plan of unification under the 


present recognized administrative structure of the 
system. 
To continue to maintain (considering the funds 


available) the highest possible quality of state 
wide service in (a) instruction upon both under 
graduate and graduate levels; (b) research in gen 


eral and applied fields. 

To shape the development of the system and its 
institutions so as to meet the highest recognized 
standards maintained by the governments of our 
American commonwealths in discharging their edu 
cational responsibilities. 

For the purpose of appraising current 
outcomes and estimating progress it ap- 
pears reasonable to apply certain practical 
(a) the extent of state- 
wide service—a quantitative measure; (b) 
a qual- 


criteria such as: 


the standards of state-wide service 
itative measure; (c) the instrumentalities 
of operation—an index of cooperation and 
morale. 
MoreE STUDENTS AT LOWER Cost 

ixperience of the past five years has 
clearly demonstrated that the State System 
of Higher Education is able to educate 
more students at less cost than before uni- 
fication. The increase in number of stu- 
dents and the lower level of cost 
pressive. At the high point of enrolment 
before unification, a total of 9,341 students 


are im- 


was included in the instructional service of 
the institutions which now comprise the 
system. With no diminution of quality, 
but rather with much evidence of improve- 
ment in standards, we now serve 11,022 as 
the total cumulative enrolment of the svs 
tem for 1938-39, an increase of 18 per cent. 
The total biennial state appropriation for 
all the institutions at the peak of preuni- 
fication was $5,995,054. The 
biennial state appropriation approved by 
the 1939 legislature was $5,901,094, a de- 
$93,960. If 


enrolment 


then, as appears, 


crease of 
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there has been no deterioration in stan- 
dards of work, there has resulted to the 
state a marked economy and an improved 
service. 

Moreover, the overhead or administrative 


costs during the six years since the installa- 


tion of the unified structure have been 
steadily declining. In 1931-32 the per- 


centage of the total annual budget ex- 
pended for central administrative control 
was 2.8 per cent., while in 1938-39 this had 
decreased to 2.2 per cent. When we com- 
pare the administrative control costs of the 
institutions of our own system with those 
of the nation, we find the comparison even 
more favorable. 

Krom the statistical reports issued by 
the U.S. 
find that all the administrative costs of all 
the institutions reporting are 10.3 per cent., 
while these same costs in the Oregon State 
System are 8.8 per cent. of the total bud- 


Commissioner of Edueation we 


vet. For the same institutions the na- 
tional average expended for instruction, 


organized research and extension (all in- 
structional and research agencies) is 74 
in the Oregon State System, 
For the nation-wide group 
the expenditure 


per cent. 
74.9 per cent. 
of institutions reporting, 
for libraries is 3.4 per cent. of the total 
- in the Oregon State System, 4.8 
per cent. Thus in the fields of instruetion 
and research, which represent major ob- 
jectives of the institutions of higher eduea- 
tion, as well as in the case of library ser- 


budget 


vice, a highly essential factor in adequate 
instruction, we are able to spend a larger 
amount than the average for the nation, 
while in overhead control our percentage 
costs are less than the average by 1.5 per 
cent. The operation of the physical plant 
in the state svstem is also highly creditable, 
being 11.5 per cent. of the total in com- 
parison with 12.3 per cent. for the nation 
as a whole. 

Another index which may be properly 
considered quantitative is the impressive 
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addition to the physical plant of the s 
eral institutions. A single-headed may 
agement of the building program of 
system greatly enhanced the plans of th) 
board for new buildings. For a period 0! 
about six years just previous to and dur 
ing the depression, no new buildings had 
been erected for the institutions of higher 
education; but with the coming of a sin: 
centralized control and the release from 
the depression, it became possible to move 
forward under a conservative policy 
building construction, with the aid of fed- 
eral grants and student fees. Durine a 
period of four years sixteen building pro 
jects were consummated for the several 
principal instructional institutions of 
The total cost of these new plivsi- 
eal plant facilities amounted to $2,853, 
033.71. This constituted an addition to 
the capital funds invested in physical plant 
of the system of 16 per cent. of the present 
inventory value of our buildings and equip- 
ment being carried at $18,144,248.96. The 
inventory figure is the depreciated total as 
required by the general policy of the state 
of Oregon for computing values of property 
for restoration fund purposes. A fair re- 
placement value of the physical plant of 
the system would show a figure of more 
than $20,000,000 in physical plant and 
equipment. The distribution of these pr 
jects to the several institutions is shown in 


Table I. 


system. 


TABLE I 


Institution Amount 
Oregon State College oo... 6c cciccces $ 710,822.52 
Liniversity Of Oregon: oi. .< cccccecece’s 1,220,910.91 
U. of O. Medical School .......cccssse 454,259.00 
Oregon Comers OFT. o660.5000 c0cee we 166,870 62 


Southern Oregon Col. of Ed. 
Eastern Oregon Col. of Ed. .......... 


242,468.76 


Thus a significant and greatly needed 
program of construction of physical fa 
ties was made possible to the system, larye!s 
through the instrumentalities of a caret tll) 
managed central business office. 
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ards and executives charged with 
sponsibility for the administration of 
the threat of 


mounting governmental costs every- 


nm face ominous 
to say nothing of the acute competi- 
hrust into the field by the require- 
f relief and security programs, any 
which offers the prospect of high 
service or any improvement in stan- 
at a less cost is enthusiastically wel- 
If our policies in the Oregon State 
i of Higher Education show that we 
the 
levels and, in fact, improving it 


iintaining service at at least 

e spending more for instruction proper 

research, and less for administrative 
we are moving in the direction of 
administrative policy. 

it this question has become an impor- 

Num- 


s states have either adopted unified 


ssue nationally is very evident. 


s in part or in toto for their institu- 
of higher edueation or are taking 
in that direction. In Georgia, Mon- 

North Dakota and Mississippi the in- 
tions of higher education are operated 
In North Carolina a 
d program has been undertaken for 


single system, 


institutions except the teachers col- 
In Iowa and Kansas the institu- 
of higher edueation are controlled by 
‘board in each case. Many requests 
‘ormation coming to the executive 
board indieate wide- 


s of the state 


id interest in our own plan. 


QUALITATIVE OUTCOMES 


le quality of the staff of the institutions 
ie system has not only not been lowered, 

radually improved during the years of 
The movement in this diree- 
lias been greatly enhanced by the full 


ation. 


toration of the salary schedules to the 
The 
inistrative policy within each institu- 
tion has steadfastly held to the highest level 
preparation and experience as a require- 


lepression level, on July 1, 1937. 
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ment for new members entering the staff. 
During the past three years, four new presi- 
dents have been elected by the State Board 
of Higher Edueation, one each for the Umi 
versity of Oregon, Oregon State College, 
the Oregon College of Education and the 
Eastern Oregon College of Education. All 
of these administrators are men of finest 
charaeter and capacity having special fit 
ness and preparation for the positions to 
which they have been called. A similar 
policy has prevailed in the filling of va- 
cancies throughout the system. 

Upon the graduate level the unified or- 
vanization, consisting of a dean reporting 
to the chief administrative office of the SVS- 
tem, a graduate council on each of the 
major campuses and a research organiza- 
tion at both of the major institutions and 
the medical school, has greatly advanced 
the adequacy and quality of its work. <A 
system of fellowships and scholarships has 
been established. Appropriations for use 
in the field of general research have been 
more than doubled, while the student enrol- 
ment on the graduate level has increased 
from 306 in 1933-34 to 570 in 1938-39 
S86 per cent. 

In providing wholesome environment and 
proper living conditions for students, there 
The 


dle- 


has also been marked improvement. 
the 
veloped to a successful level on all of the 
located. 


management of dormitories has 


campuses where dormitories are 
Cooperative houses have been organized ef- 
fectively at the state college and the univer- 
sity. A department of religion has been 
added at the university, and the State Col- 
lege Department of Religion has under- 
taken to assist the Oregon College of Edu- 
The 


university and the Southern Oregon Col- 


cation at Monmouth in this regard. 
lege of Education are likewise moving to- 
ward a cooperative program in this field. 
The library service has made use of the 
very considerable resources to be found at 


the several institutions. A control council 
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under the director of libraries has devel- 
oped changes making effective the central 
cataloguing and exchange system, which 
makes available any volume of the system 
to any student in the system. The library 
resources have increased from 469,321 ae- 
cessions in the fall of 1936 to 545,308 in the 
fall of 1939. At the December meeting of 
the the 


authorized to make a survey of the library 


board director of libraries was 
equipment in view of the rapid develop- 
ment of the graduate program in the major 
institutions and in the medical school. This 
at the 


be recommended 


survey will be submitted 
March 


to the board as the basis for a six-year 


report 
meeting and will 
program in improvement of the library 


facilities. 


A survey of teacher education in the 
state system and other institutions of the 
state by a committee appointed by the 


chancellor has just been completed and sub- 
mitted to the curriculum committee of the 
board. A plan for the gradual but steady 
improvement of our facilities in the schools 
of education of the major institutions in 
preparing teachers at the secondary level 
and at the colleges of education in prepar- 
ing elementary teachers has been carefully 
developed and recommended for econsidera- 
tion and possible adoption. 

Scholarly publications, a major evidence 
of the creative eapacity of the institutions 
of the system, have not languished. The 
last Biennial Report listed 1,068 titles of 
books, research reports and scholarly studies 
produced under the authorship of staff 
members of the institutions of the system 
for a two-year period from July, 1936, to 
June, 19388. 


books of highest scientific value. 


Many of these were elaborate 
In some 
fields the authors have become nationally 
known authorities and are widely sought in 
It has 
been difficult to retain some of them in the 
institutions of the system because of luera- 


advisory and counseling capacities. 


tive offers from other institutions. 
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THe MECHANISM OF UNIFICATION 

Another valid test of the success of syeh 
a program as ours is to be found in the 
degree to which the habit of cooperative 
endeavor has replaced the controversies of 
institutional rivalry. The question should 
be and is raised: ‘* Has good will and iy. 
tual confidence in any degree replaced 
hatred and strife?’’ 
erations of a policy of acrimonious compe- 


Of course after ven- 
tition directed chiefly toward the purposes 
of institutional advantage, no complete re- 
placement of jealousy and competition by 
cooperative spirit can be immediately ex. 
pected. These are fruits of patient, lony- 
That there 
is progress in developing the cooperative 


time cultivation and practice. 


habit, however, can hardly be doubted when 
one scans the agencies that are now work- 
ing within the system with the suecess of 
unification as a goal. 

Freedom from bitter publie controversy 
has marked the past several years of the 
operation of the unified plan. Of the ap 
proximately $2,000,000 reduction in the bi- 
ennial revenues of the system, $1,564,000 
have already been restored by action of the 
representatives of the people, $950,000 at 
the 1937 session of the legislature and 
$614,000 at the 1939 session. The change in 
the public attitude toward the state fune- 
tion of higher education is well shown by 
the vote on the appropriation for higher 
education in both sessions. 

In the 1937 legislature this vote was 
House, 40 votes ‘‘for,’’ 20 
‘‘against’’; Senate, 22 votes ‘‘for,’’ 6 
‘‘against.’’ In the 1939 Legislature : House, 
57 votes ‘‘for,’’ 0 ‘‘against,’’; Senate, 2 
votes ‘‘for,’’ 1 ‘‘against.’’ 

There can be no question of progress in 


as follows: 


the direction of a more unanimous support 
in public opinion when an appropriation 
for more than $600,000 ean be passed with 
only one dissenting vote, whereas two years 
before there had been twenty-six negative 
votes cast. 
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Another evidence of confidence has been 
she change in the faith of the people of Ore- 
» in the publiely supported institutions 
, educational agencies for the instruction 
their children. In the trough of the de- 
pression the enrolment at the state college 
ached a ‘‘low’’ of 2,249, while at the uni- 
rsity this low point was 2,386. In the 
‘iod of five years thereafter under unifi- 
tion, the enrolment of the state college 
id inereased to an all-time ‘‘high’’ of 
{579 and of the university, 3,644. For the 
system this low point was 6,810, with an 
crease to 11,022 for 1938-39. There can 
be little question from these evidences of 
the effect of a cooperative policy under a 
single-headed plan of administration upon 
both legislative results and state-wide pub- 
‘ opinion. 
The agencies of successful unified admin- 
istration yield further light on the analysis 
it these changes. 


|. A Stable Board of Higher Education. The 
tute creating the present State System of Higher 
idueation provided for a board of nine members 
pointed by the Governor with the approval of the 
Senate for nine-year terms, one being appointed 
ear. This board sueceeded to the full author- 
formerly vested in previous boards and agencies 
idministrative control. 
A General Code of Administrative Practices. 
One of the earliest and most important acts of the 
single board was to create a code for the guidance 
regulation of all the administrative functions 
the system. This is generally recognized and 
bserved throughout the units of the system, which 
are distributed widely throughout the state. These 
ts under control of the State Board are to be 
ind in 18 different localities, with a spread from 
coast to the Idaho boundary. (These do not 
ide the county seats, at each of which a county 
agent and subordinate officers who are members of 
lie staff of the state system, are located.) 
. A Single-Headed Executive Authority. The 
State Board ereated almost immediately a central 
ecutive office headed by the chancellor of the 
State System of Higher Education, with an execu- 
secretary chosen by the board on the chan- 
lor’s recommendation as his chief assistant, and 
th a comptroller and budget officer as other prin- 
‘| departmental heads. The board determines 


the policies of the system largely upon the recom 
mendation of the central office. Responsibility for 
a general guidance and leadership in the institu 
tions of the system is thus placed upon the chan 
cellor as executive head. 

4. A Single Budget for the Entire System. 
Funds for the support ef the system are provided 
in a lump sum by legislative enactment and are 
not apportioned to institutions by the legislative 
authority of the state. The budgets of the several 
institutions are fixed by action of the State Board 
of Higher Edueation. 

5. A Group of Administrative Agencies created 
by the chief executive office under authority of the 
board. These include: 

The Executive Council consisting of the presi- 
dents and executive heads of the several institutions 
of the system. This council meets eight times each 
year on the occasion of each meeting of the State 
Board of Higher Education. It is a body of record 
and the principal instrumentality of administrative 
coordination throughout the system. 

A Staff Advisory Council consisting of the heads 
of the several institutions and the deans and di 
rectors of each of the fields of instruction and _ re- 
search. This body is called once or twice a yea 
in an advisory capacity for the purposes of discus 
sing the largest general policies, such as the legis 
lative program. 

The Graduate Division consisting of the graduate 
councils of the college and university, with repre- 
sentatives from the medical school and the research 
council in four major fields of research; namely, 
biological sciences, physiéal sciences, arts and let 
ters, social sciences. 

The Interinstitutional Curriculum Committee con 
sisting of representatives of the curriculum-making 
organization of the two major institutions, the 
medical school and the colleges of edueation. <A 
earefully developed program for submitting pro 
posed changes to the departments and institutions 
concerned and to the chancellor’s office provides 
that the board shall receive carefully considered 
recommendations at two of the regular board meet 
ings each year, the meeting in January and the 
meeting in June. 

This committee is charged with the responsibility 
of: canvassing the effeetiveness of the curricular 
offerings of the several institutions; surveying them 
for so-called ‘‘dead timber’’ contained in their in 
structional and research structures; exercising eare 
ful scrutiny to assure full compliance with the 
policies of the system; comparing our procedures 


with the highest and best standards developed in 


higher education elsewhere, and submitting recom- 
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mendations to the chancellor’s office upon these sig- 
nificant matters. 


The 


the director of 


Library Council which is responsible under 
for the integration of the 


ces of the syste 


libraries 


library resout m and the further de- 


velopment of facilities, continually making them 


available and more effective. 


more 
The Iligh School 


with full re 


elothed 


sponsibility for all contacts with secon- 


Relations Committee 


dary and preparatory institutions, which has de- 


veloped a salutary and effective guidance program 
in cooperation with the High School Principals or- 
ganization and the office of the state superintendent. 

Semi-Permanent System Committees for special 
purposes, such as the fee committee, recommending 
to the chief executive of the system the fee strue- 
ture; the dormitory committee, making recommen- 
dormi- 


dations concerning the administration of 


tories at all the institutions, ete. 


Temporary Special Committees which make au- 
education 
both 


within and without the system, under the chair- 


thoritative studies, such as the teacher 


survey committee, consisting of members 


manship of the dean of the schools of education 
of the major institutions. 

Special Functions carried out by the central con- 
trol officers for the maintenance of sustained pro- 
grams over periods from three to five bienniums, 
such as: the development of campus plans under 
the assistant to the chancellor and secretary of the 
board as head of the physical plant, who has pro- 
ceeded with a program of development for a long- 
term plan for each campus in the system; a land 


purchase program for all of the institutions of the 
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f from three 


system, covering a period ¢ 
biennial periods, including the experimental { 
at the college which have been financed for 1 

five years with a maximum expense of not 
than $10,000 each year, largely from rentals 
paid for these parcels and in addition the ¢ 
plan of the university involving the purchasi 
large segment of city property; also a lo: 
the relief of 


ment and for supervision and restoration of 


program for obsolescence in 
buildings of the physieal plant, long neglect: 
ing the depression; a study for further library 
port over a period of six to ten years, after : 
ful canvass of the special needs of each 
libraries, in view of their heavy responsibilit) 
graduate and research work. 


] 


The creation and the operation of these 
agencies in behalf of unification have by 
a major responsibility of the board and its 
executive officers for a period of some ten 
years past. That in many features 1! 
remains much to be done is, of course, ob) 
ous. No less obvious, however, is the fact 
that a very significant mechanism for 
substitution of cooperation and good 
for bitterness and suspicion has not 0: 
been created, but has operated with an ap 
preciable degree of success over a period o! 
some six or seven years. The mechanisiis 
of unification thus testify to the forward 
movement of the program. 


EVENTS 


STUDENTS IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
PREPARING FOR DEFENSE 


Since October 5, when ScHooL AND SOCIETY 
published a brief account of defense activities 
at several institutions of higher education, many 
additional reports have been reeeived. In spite 
of fears in some quarters that enrolment would 
drop this semester, nearly all institutions report 
an increase in attendance, both among resident 
students and in evening and Saturday courses 
and correspondence courses. Almost all the re- 
ports indicate a larger enrolment in the ROTC. 

The general attendance at the University of 
Minnesota is about the same as in other years; 
enrolment in the naval reserve corps is higher 


but there is no inerease in the ROTC. This is 


explained in part by the statement of the \\ 
Department that there is no need at present 
additional officers. 

At the University of Pittsburgh, incomp 
registration totals indicate that the enrolment 
all schools and divisions will be from two to t! 
per cent. higher than in 1939-40. The regi 
tion in the ROTC has reached 1,204, almost 
more than authorized by the War Depart 
Even though this inereased enrolment is 
authorized, the commandant, Colonel Ralph \\. 
Wilson, has said that no student who is ment 
and physically qualified will be denied mili! 
training. There was a noticeable increase (-!< 
per eent.) in the courses for late afteri 


evening and Saturday. A ten-per-cent. inci 
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registration for the School of Medicine 
indicate a desire on the part of students 
ter defense medical service. 

University of Texas has received 
n from Washington to establish a Civie 
Authority 


College of Engineering will grant two new 


per- 


ties pilot-training course. 
ed degrees—one in aeronautics and one 
munications. Students in the school may 
‘er for courses in aerodynamics, airplane 
They 


o take courses in radio engineering, tele- 


ive, machine design and vibration. 

telephony and power transmission. A 
r of the university’s applied mathematies 
- have been revised to inelude such mili- 
sroblems as ballisties and trajectory of fire. 
dition students in civil and architectural 
will receive special training in 


eerlmpng 


construetion in which the strength of 


als will be more heavily accented in view 


he speed with which mechanized units 


te in modern warfare. 
board of regents of the University of 


s has decided that students called to arms 
tional defense will lose neither elass rank 
tuition. Following a recent meeting a state- 
was issued to the effect that “during the 
year any member of the military or naval 
ce entering active duty would receive re- 
on all but optional fees.” 
Irom information received there is no indiea- 
that students in the ROTC have been ex- 
from registration for the draft. However, 
Massachusetts State College (Amherst), 28 
the students who are twenty-one years or 
cr were not required to register on October 16 
ce they are members of the advanced course 
the ROTC. 


At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


peration with the national defense program 
manifested by the organization of research 
und special technical courses for government 
ud industry. Not only are students being 
ned in these new courses but members of 
ne staff are assisting in the solution of vital 
blems of preparedness through research and 
consultation with the War and Navy depart- 
tients, the National Advisory Committee for 
National Defense Research 
Committee, the National Academy of Sciences, 
nd with private companies engaged in the 
development of military equipment. 


Aeronauties, the 
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While enrolment at the University of Michi- 
gan is approximately equivalent io that of last 
year the largest numerical decrease is in the 
College of Engineering. This may be accounted 
for in part by the fact that there is an increase 
in employment opportunities. On the other 
hand, there is an unexpected interest in naval 
This 


in the newly established 


sciences and tacties. has led to an in- 


crease in enrolment 
unit of naval ROTC. 


of engineering predominate in this unit. 


Students from the college 
Dur- 
ing the first semester students will study the 
seamanship and during the 
The College of 


Literature, Science and the Arts reports larger 


fundamentals of 
second semester, navigation. 
attendance on courses in elementary Spanish. 
There is a corresponding decrease in the study 
of languages of the countries now involved in 


the European war. 


ALLOCATION OF A $60,500,000 FUND 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PRE- 
PAREDNESS 
JoHn W. Stupespaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, has just Federal 
Seeority Administrator Paul V. MeNutt that the 
authorized by 


reported to 


four-fold plan, Congress and 
signed by President Roosevelt, by which voea- 
tional schools, high sehools and universities are 
called upon to train more than 70,000 youths and 
adults as workers in defense industries and gov 
ernment services is well under way. Dr. Stude 
baker said: 

I have definite assurances from state and local 
school authorities that our great school organiza- 
tions will respond wholeheartedly. The public ean 
expect to see many schools operating twenty-four 


hours a day in order to meet defense needs. 

Congress has earmarked $60,500,000 in sup- 
plemental appropriation bills that carry the 
following provisions: 

Voeational training for national defense. Con- 
tinuation of preemployment refresher courses and 
supplementary courses for defense jobs in industry. 
These courses were launched on July 1 with an 
initial appropriation of $15,000,000 and are now in 
operation in nearly every state, Puerto Rieo, Hawaii 
and the District of Columbia. ... More than 128, 
000 [unemployed workers over eighteen years of 
age] have been trained since July 1, or are in train- 
ing. 
mittees representing management and labor are 


National, state and more than 1,300 local com- 


advising school authorities on the development of 
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the program. For continuing vocational school de- 
fense training, Congress appropriated $26,000,000 
to be allotted through state boards for vocational 
education. 

Training engineers in colleges and universities. 
Short courses in engineering colleges and universi- 
ties to meet the shortage of engineers in fields es- 
sential to national defense. ... Facts on types of 
training needed and colleges and universities hav- 
ing special facilities for such training have been 
gathered since June by A. A. Potter, dean, College 
of Engineering, Purdue University. Two types of 


short courses will be 


open to qualified students: 
First, preemployment courses for those going into 
defense industries and government services, and 
second, inservice training courses for engineers who 
are already employed but who are in need of fur- 
For this, Congress has 
appropriated The 


vide short-course training for approximately 30,000 


ther after-hour instruction. 
$9,000,000, program will pro- 
engineers, 

Program for rural youth and other youth. This 
provision will help to equalize the opportunities 
for youth, especially youth in rural areas, to share 
in preparation for service in the national defense 
program and will provide training for out-of-school 
rural and non-rural youth in mechanical oceupa- 
tions common to the farm but also basie to defense- 
industry needs. Congress appropriated $10,- 
000,000 for this type of training. 

Training for NYA youth. 


the NYA employs needy, unemployed young people 


Under present plans 
for part-time work on publie projects. It is de- 
that 
during other hours of the week their training for 


sirable these young people should continue 


regular employment. To aid schools in providing 


training for such youth, Congress appropriated 


$7,500,000. 


In many communities defense needs have al- 
ready taxed the training capacities and equip- 
The 


vides for the purchase, rental or other aequisi- 


ment of the local schools. new act pro- 


tion of new or used equipment for vocational 


schools when needed, and for this 


$8,000,000 has been set aside. 


purpose 


The money thus appropriated will be distri- 
buted by the U. S. Office of Education to the 
respective state boards for vocational education 
and to the State 
boards for vocational education prepare plans 
these 


colleges and universities. 


for state-wide edueation programs. If 
plans fulfil the requirements and purposes as 
set forth by Congress, they will be approved by 
the commissioner and the money will be allotted 


to the state for the purposes indicated. 
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PRESIDENT WRISTON’S VIEWS ON 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND 
DEMOCRACY 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 1; 
11th 


maintain freedom of thought and of teaching 


versity, on October pledged himselt 


the university regardless of world conditi 


War lays upon the university no obligation 
surrender its essential funetions of truth in teae! 
ing and the enlargement of the borders of trut] 
Only as those who feel confident that they can 
express the truth as their minds see it... « 
either the perpetuation or the expansion of knoy 
edge really be effective. 


Referring to Nicholas Murray Butler as 
man of intellect, of originality and of courage,” 
Dr. Wriston expressed gratification that Dr. 
Butler had clarified the situation at Columbia 
University. As for Brown University’s future, 
he continued, policies will be concerned with 


strengthening the faculty, which he considers 


more important than buildings or endowments 
Because he believes in the integrity of teachers 
he will strive to academic freedom, 
although this may shortly prove to be a difficult 


task. 


preserve 


We have drawn scholars from different parts of 
the world and some of them speak with a decided 
aeeent. If, as 
United States goes to war, we shall be faced wit! 


} 


now seems tragically likely, 1 
publie suspicion of men who have given up thei 
native land for liberty ... and I shall be hard put 
to it to defend their aecademie freedom. It may bi 
that in the publie excitement the reputation of the 
institution will suffer. It may be that, as preju 
dices grow more intense, contributions will be ew 
tailed and the university will suffer financially 
but integrity is more significant than publie acclaim 
or growth in financial resources. 


With relation to freedom of opinion on the 
part of students at the university, Dr. Wriston 
said that “understanding of the individual stu- 
is a particularly vital 
concern of the university.” In a large student 
body drawn “from every level of economic back 
ground, from every kind of social class, from 


dent and his problems. . . 


a very wide range of religious beliefs, from the 
most varied forms of experiences and _ tastes, 
there are some who will fail to fit into the precise 
pattern which is momentarily popular.” Ile 
asks that teachers and all other adults take tls 
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consideration before condemning out- 

son the part of student groups. 
Seaking at a convoeation in connection with 
wuration of Ernest E. Cole as Commis- 
of Edueation for the State of New York, 


her 17, Dr. Wriston said: 


iocracy Will reach its full strength only in a 
where the individual citizen is allowed to 
to his highest capacities. ... Essential faith 
supreme value of the individual is reflected 
that 
im freedom of learning, and in educational 


at the focal 


itional theories give the individual 


jures that put the individual 
of their activities, 

Education will not prevent the defeat of a 
Edu- 


can not revive a faith the vigor of which has 


racy that has already admitted defeat. 
destroved. The shortcomings of our demo- 
procedures ... may seem so great as to be 
rtening. But it must always be remembered 
when we are dealing with a great ideal, when 
re seeking to implement a great human aspira- 
the result will always compare unfavorably 
r ambition. This must be accepted as a 
nge to fresh effort and new endeavor. 


THE SOUTH-CENTRAL MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


fueRE has been recently organized an asso- 


on for the advancement of scholarship, 
eaching and research in the modern Janguages 
nd literature to be known as the South-Central 
Modern Language Association. Membership in 


» organization will be drawn from Louisiana, 


lexas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missis- 

ppl and any other state in which persons are 

ested in becoming affiliated with the group. 

\n executive committee of four members will 

determine the policies of the association and 

arrange the time and place of the annual 
conventions. 

(he first meeting is to be held at Shreveport 

La.), November 1-2, on the invitation of Cen- 
tenary College of Louisiana. An _ interesting 
program of addresses and discussions of all fields 

the modern languages has been planned. 

The Friday morning meetings will include the 
lollowing symposia: In English, a discussion of 
medieval and Renaissance literature under the 

rmanship of Cleanth Brooks, Louisiana State 
University, and 18th and 19th century literature 
ider the chairmanship of A. Wigfall Green, 


University of Mississippi. Under the chairman- 
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ship of Lee M. Hollander, University of Texas, 
the following papers in the field of German will 
be read: “Von Stifter zu Rilke” by Wolfgang 
Paulsen; “Grillparzer’s Dramatie Art” by Wal 
ter A. von Kilinowski, Loyola University of the 


South; “Herder and the Harmony Society” by 


Karl K. R. Arndt, Louisiana State University, 
and “New Orleans’ 
Arthur H. Moehlenbrock, 
The French section under the chairmanship of 
KE. H. Price, Mississippi State College, will dis 


Response to Sehiller” by 


Tulane University. 


cuss “Philology and Pedagogy” with papers by 
W. A. Read, Louisiana State University; H. 
Wynn Rickey, Southern Methodist University, 
Mareel J. Durand, Arkansas 
Mechanical The 


ican section 1s under the chairmanship of KE. H. 


and Agricultural 


and College. Spanish-Amer 


Sparkman, Baylor University. J. Chalmers 


Herman, Tulane University, will) speak on 
“Problems in Central American Bibliography.” 
David M. Driver, Hendricks College, will read 
a paper on “The Brazilian Gaucho,” and John 
EK. Englekirk will discuss “El Hispano-Ameri 
canismo la Generacion de 98.” 

The early part of Friday afternoon will be 
devoted to an organization meeting at which the 
report of the committee on the constitution will 
At 3. o’eloek 


there will be a general meeting at which Gilbert 


be submitted and officers eleeted. 


Chinard, Princeton University, will speak on 
“Literature and Society,” and R. H. Griffith, 
University of Texas, will diseuss “Cycles in 
Literary History.” 

At the dinner meeting the guest speaker will 
be Carleton Modern 
Language Association of America (1920-1934). 


Brown, secretary of the 
Saturday morning will be given over to a con- 
tinuation of discussions in the fields covered at 
Friday morning’s meetings with the addition of 
a section on “American Literature” under the 
chairmanship of W. F. Taylor, Mississippi Col 
lege. Arlin Turner, Louisiana State University, 
A. G. Sanders, Millsaps College, and E. E. 
Leisy, Southern Methodist University, will eon 
tribute papers. The discussion will be led by 
G. A. Cardwell, Tulane University, and M. 8S. 
Shockley, University of Oklahoma. 
ACTIVITIES IN AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
ACCORDING to the Public School Bulletin of 


North Carolina, a visual-education project has 
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been set up with headquarters in the extension 
division of the University of North Carolina. 
The project will open production units in all 
parts of the state. One is already in operation 
in Durham, and four are being formed in Ashe- 
ville, Greensboro, Raleigh and at the Marine 
Museum at Beaufort. The purpose of the proj- 
ect is to make available to the schools at actual 
cost pictorial and other materials. A_ staff, 
which cooperates closely with teachers, advisers 
and research workers in curriculum problems, 
is seeking to learn what materials are most 
needed, 

At a meeting of librarians of teacher-eduea- 
tion institutions, M. Lanning Shane, of George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, 
Tenn.), maintained that in any faculty the per- 
son best equipped to handle audio-visual aids 
is a member of the library staff. He added, 
“The librarian, by reason of her technical library 
training, can handle the important services of 
acquisition, preparation and = distribution of 
these toools for instruction.” He also pointed 
out that the use of motion pictures, slides, mu- 
seum objects, models and recordings eall for 
more reading material and hence have an ap- 
propriate place in the library. 

The fourth annual Southern Conference on 


Audio-Visual Edueation will attraet mor 
1,000 teachers and others interested in t] 
at a meeting to be held in Atlanta, Nov 
14-16. Through addresses, forums and « 
sions the most recent developments in 
of silent and sound edueational motion pict 
radio, recordings, slides, filmstrips and ey 
will be presented. The forums, which wer 
included in the program last year, \ 
“broadened and accented.” On Friday 
noon the entire meeting is to be devoted 
informal and practical diseussion of 
audio-visual programs by teachers and \ 
experts in the field. Four specialized 


forums will diseuss the following: “Pro! 


of Using the Radio, Sound Systems and 
cording Equipment”; “Problems of Pro} 
and Visual Instruction”; “Photography 
School and Community,” and “Administ; 
of Audio-Visual Programs.’ 

Among the speakers scheduled are: R 


, 


Albright, liaison officer, Motion Picture P 
ducers and Distributors of America; Li 
Power, FREC; Ellsworth C. Dent, educat 
direetor, RCA, and Floyde E. Brooker, A‘ 
Copies of the complete program and ot! 
formation will be furnished upon request. 
dress all communications to 223 Walton S 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Bertranp Russert, whom the New York 
Supreme Court debarred from teaching in City 
College (New York), has been given a five-year 
contract with the Barnes Foundation in Merion, 
a suburb of Philadelphia. Mr, Russell will lee- 
ture on the historical development of ideas and 
cultural values from the time of the early Greeks 
to the present. On October 21 the New York 
City Board of Higher Edueation voted to “take 
no further steps in reference” to the Russell eon- 
troversy. 

Harry J. CARMAN, professor of history, Co- 
lumbia University, has been elected president of 
the New York Adult Edueation Council, to fill 
the vacancy left by the death of John H. Finley. 
Dr. Carman has served the couneil as director 


and vice-president since 1938 and during 
past year as chairman of its executive 
mittee. Mrs. Harry Whitney will suceeed 
as chairman of this committee. 


Sir Ceci. THomas Carr, Barrister of | 
Temple and editor of “Revised Statutes 
Statutory Rules and Orders” (Great Brit 
has been appointed Carpentier lecturer in | 
lumbia University, the twelfth lecturer 
1904, when James Bryce, then British Ambas: 
dor to the United States, delivered the first - 
of lectures on “Law and Its Relations to I! 
tory.” Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, late A 


ciate Justice of the United States Suprem 


Court, gave the most recent series on “The I’ 
doxes of Legal Science.” Sir Ceeil’s gene 
subject is “Aspects of Administrative La 


Fred ENGELHARDT, president of the U 








n) 








° 


New Hampshire, has been appointed 

n of the State Planning and Develop- 
Commission. 

P. Strona, formerly of the State Univer- 

lowa, has been made head of the depart- 

business edueation in the Washington 


) 
» ¢ , hools. 


ep among the changes in the faculties 
Massachusetts state teachers colleges and 
Massachusetts Sehool of Art (Boston) 
following: Cora M. Vining, of Bridge- 
has been transferred to the librarianship 
North Adams; Veva K. Dean and Mary A. 
Pourke are new training-school teachers at 
burg; Sara T. Biggane has been appointed 
instruetor at Hyannis to succeed Mar- 
Kk}. Sullivan, resigned; Georgia E. Shaw 
nior instructor at Woreester, sueceeding 
C. Smith, retired; Elizabeth R. Barlow 
heen appointed training-school teacher at 
to sueceed Gladys E. Morehouse, re- 
Ruth C. Herring is now supervisor of 
er-training at the School of Art as sue 
r to Amy R. Whittier, retired. 


IRYN CASEY, dean of women pro tem, De 
College (Toledo, Ohio), has beeome per 
dean. She will also remain seeretary of 


college, a position that she has held since 


LAWRENCE H. Peyton has been elected presi- 
t of Staunton (Va.) Military Academy. He 
ceds the late Stephen D. Timberlake. 


joun W. Conptg, state superintendent of 
« instruction in Idaho, will sueeeed Philip 


en as state high-school supervisor. 


Mittarp H. Jencks, who was formerly a 
tner in Ginn and Company, is sueceeding 
rens H. Seelye as acting president of St. 
rence University, Canton, N. Y. 


Mary E. Girrry, of the administrative staff 
\delphi College (Brooklyn, N. Y.), has been 
moted to the deanship of the college and to a 
lessorship in the department of English. 
rence W. Shute will serve the college as head 
the department of philosophy and religion. 
Shute formerly taught philosophy and psy- 

gy at the National Bible Institute (New 
k City) and aeted as dean of the institute. 
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HERBERT Wooprow, for the past twelve years 
head of the department of psycnology, Univer 
sity of Illinois, has been elected president of the 


American Psychological Association. 


VIERLING KERSEY, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, has been reappointed for a four 
year term. 

A. D. St. Cua has been made field agent 
in the Division of Finanee, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Granville and Washington Court 


House schools. 


THe Oregon State Board of Higher Eduea 
tion announces the following appointments: 
Maude Garnett, assistant professor of public 
school musie, and Brice Harris, associate pro 
fessor of English, University of Oregon (Eu 
gene); Elmo N. Stevenson, professor of science 
education, Helen Walsh, assistant professor of 
household administration, and Lloyd Q. Larse, 
assistant professor of secretarial science, Ore 
gon State College (Corvallis); Ivan C. Milhous, 
head, department of education and psychology, 
Oregon College of Edueation (Monmouth) ; 
Stephen Epler, dean of men and instructor in 
edueation, and Otto Wilda, assistant professor 
of art, Southern Oregon College of HEdueation 
(Ashland); Charles W. Quaintanee, assistant 
professor of biology, Eastern Oregon College of 


Edueation, La Grande. 


THE Drexel Institute of Technology announces 
the following additions to its faculty: Clarence 
C. De Haven, Stanley G. Childs, William R. 
Berry and Peter G. Canner, School of Engineer 
ing; Joseph A. Sutton and Albert L. Gray, 
School of Business Administration; Jean W. 
Stevens, Jean N. Raynes and Elsie L. Gable, 
School of Home Economies; John C. P. Barth 
olf, professor of military science and _ tactics, 
and M. Vaughan Mitchell, Frank H. Pharaoh 
and Norman W. Hubler, assistant professors 


of military science and tacties. 


The Library Journal, October 15, reported the 
following items: Laura Bailey has joined the 
faculty of the New Mexico Normal University 
(Las Vegas); Janet Dickson is on the staff of 
the School of Library Science, Simmons Col 
lege (Boston); Elizabeth Doolittle has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Plymouth (N. H.) 
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Teachers College; Emily B. Meigs has been 
appointed assistant professor, School of Li- 
brary Science, University of North Carolina 


(Chapel Hill); Ellene H. Stone is associate 
professor of librarianship, University of Denver. 

ANNE W. SENGBUSCH, who has been director 
of the School of Nursing, University of Buffalo, 
since its establishment in June, 1940, has been 
given an assistant professorship in the univer- 
sity. 

CHARLES H. KIMBERLEY, medical direetor of 
the Austen (Stoekbridge, 
Mass.), has received an appointment as lecturer 
in psychiatry, Vassar 


who died last spring, 


Foundation 


Riggs 


and consultant College, 


Riges, 


and Horaee K. Riehardson, medieal director of 


succeeding Austen 


the foundation, who resigned in August. 


GrorGe D. Birknorr, Perkins professor ot 


Harvard has been 


elected a foreign associate of the National Aead- 


mathematics, University, 


emy of Sciences, Lima, Peru. 


WiniFRED E. Baty, recently assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed principal of the 
Wheelock School, Boston. Dr. 
of the Editorial Board of Childhood Education, 
Her book, “Parents Look at Modern Edueation,” 


was awarded the Parents’ Magazine Medal. 


Sain is chairman 


G. Epwin WAGGENER, who was formerly prin- 
cipal of the Liberty School (Englewood, N. J.), 
has beeome associate professor of education, 


Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 

Ricuarp L. ToBINn is a new assistant professor 
of journalism, Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. Mr. Tobin has been assis- 
tant night city editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

L. W. 


professor of education, Teachers College, Tem- 


KINDRED has been appointed assistant 
ple University, Philadelphia. He was formerly 
on the staff of Michigan State Department of 
Publie Instruction. 

Lucy WHEELOCK has become principal emeri- 
tus of the Wheelock School (Boston) and Laura 
P. Holmes, associate principal. 

CHARLES EK. Merriam, Morton D. Hull dis- 
tinguished-service professor and chairman of the 
department of political science, the University 
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of Chieago, has retired. Dr. Merriam has bee; 
associated with the university sinee 1900, y 


He has 


been prominent in the eivie affairs of Chicago 


ceiving the full professorship in 1911. 


serving as a member of the Board of Aldermen, 
1909-11 and 1913-17. In 1911, he was Repub 
lican candidate for mayor. 

JENNY L. Noses, the oldest active librarian 
in New York State, retired in June from th: 
Perry Library. Mrs. Nobles is eighty-six years 
old. 

MapeL L. MERRIMAN, associate professor of 
biology, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, has retired. 
Professor Merriman, who began her teaching 
career at Hunter College (New York City), ha- 
heen connected with the New York City colleges 
for more than thirty years. 


LESLIE JAY TOMPKINS is retiring from the 
New York University Law School as professor 
emeritus after fifty-four years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

L. M. Houmes, professor at Duff’s-Iron City 
College (Pittsburgh), died on October 10 at the 
age of seventy-six years. 

B. F. Horrman, professor emeritus of (er- 
manic languages, University of Missouri, died 
on October 10. Dr. Hoffman retired in 1930 
after having served the university for forty 
t + 


three years. He was eighty years old at the 


time of his death. 

CHANNING T. SANBORN, who for twenty-five 
years has been superintendent of schools, Tilton 
(N. H.), died on October 11 at the age of sixty 
five years. 

Reni: pu Rovurg, of the department of French, 
McGill University, died at Montreal, October 15. 
Born in Versailles and educated at the Sorbonne, 
he came to Canada in 1909. Through the direc 
torship of the French Summer School at the uni- 
versity he influenced many students not only 
from all parts of Canada but also from the 
United States. Professor du Roure was filty- 
nine years old at the time of his death. 


WiLiiAM Preston Few, president of Duke 
University, died in the Duke Hospital, October 
16, at the age of seventy-two years. A South 


erner by birth and education, Dr. Few had been 
associated first with Trinity College (later Duke 
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rity) for torty-four years, becoming 


lent in 1924. 


\\ ALDO B. Fay, the 
School (Southboro, Mass.), died on October 


retired headmaster of 


the age of eighty-one years. 


any 


foNSIGNOR BALDOMERO MARCILLA, chaplain 


Benedictine Mother House (Elizabeth, 

\ _ and sinee 1929 head of the Spanish de- 
ent at Seton Hall College (South Orange, 
\J.). died at Elizabeth on October 17 at the 


fifty-nine years. 

SisteR Mary EvaNnGELIST, for fifty-five years 
ember of the order of Sisters of Merey, died 
October 18 at Mount St. Mary’s Convent, 

North Plainfield, N. J. 


\V. A. GANFIELD, retired president of Carroll 
(Waukesha, Wis.), died in Chieago on 
He was sixty-seven years old at the 


( ear 
October 18. 


e of his death. 


Ronert EMMET CHADDOCK, professor of sta- 
ties, Columbia University, met death October 
hy either falling or jumping from the roof 
the 12-stery apartment house in which he 
d in New York City. 
Ith for some time, and two weeks before his 


He had been in ill 


death had been relieved at his own request from 
duties as head of the department of social 
cience. Dr. Chaddock had been associated with 
iniversity sinee 1905, with the exception of 

» years when he held an assistant professor- 
He be- 
came a full professor at Columbia University 


}Qvue 


p in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Since 1925 he had been a member, and 

1937, the chairman, of the American Sta- 
tical Association’s joint advisory committee to 
e U.S. Director of the Census. He was sixty- 
‘years old at the time of his death. 


Davin Wicut Pray, professor of philoso- 
phy, Harvard University, died in San Francisco, 


October 21, at the age of fifty-four years. Dr. 
Prall had taught philosophy at the University 


California from 1921 to 1930 and had been 

vaneed from an instruetorship at Harvard 
University in 1930 to a full professorship in 
1938. He was on sabbatical leave at the time 
of his death. 

HoLLAND THOMPSON, author, editor and re- 


red 
red 


professor of history at City College (New 
k), sueeumbed to a heart attack, October 21, 
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In addition to 
“The Book of 
Knowledge,” Dr. Thompson had written “The 
New South,” “The People and the Trusts” and 
other books and contributions to eneyclopedias 


at the age of sixty-seven years. 


serving as editor-in-chief of 


and journals. 


Coming Events 

THE New England Industrial Arts Teachers 
Association will hold its sixth annual convention 
(V¥t.), Harry S. 


Ganders, dean, School of Edueation, Syracuse 


at Rutland November 1-2. 


University, will be the guest speaker. 


THE Ohio Chapter of the American Associa 
hold its fall 
ineeting, November 9, at the University of Cin 


tion of Teachers of French will 


cinnatl. 


300K WEEK has been announeed for Novem 
ber 9-16. Information 
the Publishers 
New York City. 


may be obtained from 
Weekly, 62 West 45th Street, 


Publie 
its third annual convention, 
November 11-13, at the Hotel Morrison, Chi 
Joseph H. Davis (Muncie, Ind.) is 
president of the association; Lynn Thompson 


THE National Association of School 


Boards will hold 
cago. 


(Minneapolis) is secretary-treasurer. 


THE following association meetings, in addi 
tion to those reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
October 19, are announced for November: West 
Huntington, 
Little 


Assoeciat ion, 


Virginia Edueation Association, 
6-9; Arkansas 
Rock, 7-8; 
Tucson, 7-9; 


Monroe, 17-20. 


Edueation Association, 


Arizona Edueation 


Louisiana Teachers Association, 


Education in the Magazines 

THE Library Quarterly, University of Chicago 
Press, in its current number, publishes George 
B. Moreland’s survey of what young people most 
wish to read about to-day. The report is en 
titled “How the Next War May Come upon Us.” 
Mr. Moreland’s questionnaire to over 800 pupils 
of high-school age reveal that both boys and 
girls are awake to the national peril; the subjeet 
of primary interest to them suggested the title of 


his survey. 


In the Saturday Evening Post, October 26, 
“Their 


Fingers in the Pie” that the Young Citizens 


Farnsworth Crowder points out in 
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Leagues of the public schools of South Dakota 


are solving by a “common-sense philosophy” and 


“quiet Americanism” the problem of bridging 
the gap between the child and the grown-up 
world. They are not crying poverty, but are 


making the most of resources at their disposal 


and save taxpayers an estimated quarter of a 


SHORTER PAPERS 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AS A VITAL 
FACTOR IN FOREIGN PROPA- 
GANDA CONTROL 

Iv is a generally accepted axiom in the jour- 
nalistic world that a free press does not form 
The 


same may be said of edueation. The progression 


public opinion so much as it reflects it. 


in education from the classical curriculum to the 
scientific curriculum and lately to the social eur- 
riculum was not evolved by professional educa- 
tors, but is rather a reflection of current tides of 
popular interest. Education has not oceupied 
itself the 


thought and action of the people as it has with 


so much to 


with giving direction 


adapting itself to the changing mental and phys- 


ical world. This in itself, while perhaps not 
of 


The real basis for eritieism lies in 


ideal, ean not be construed as a failure 


pedagogy. 
the facet that education has always been several 
It 


was not problems of production, not the need 


laps behind in its program of adaptation. 


for better and more rapid transportation, not 
the fearful toll of disease, which brought about 
offered the 
These problems had existed 


the rapid inerease of courses in 


natural sciences. 
for centuries. It was the unselfish application 
and, in many eases, the heroie sacrifices of indi- 
viduals, often in face of opposition on the part 
of academie tradition, that caught publie fancy. 
The modern college and university laboratories 
with their tremendous achievements do not owe 
their existence to the vision of edueators, but 
drama- 
The 


more recent advanees toward a social eurrieu- 


rather to those who popularized and 


tized the work of those mentioned above. 
lum likewise do not represent advanced thinking 
of educational theorists, although these persons 
The 


current philosophy of social education in this 


have quickened the tempo of adaptation. 


country could never have evolved as fast as it 
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that the latter 
would supply what these young citizens creat, 
Mr. Crowder 
while they lack many things, 


million dollars a year, assuming 


for themselves. concludes 
they escape “th 
softening that comes of being spoonted and 
pampered on overrich curriculums in pala: 


school plants.” 


AND DISCUSSION 


had the 
28 and ’29, the collapse and depression and 1 


has there not been boom market 


subsequent popularization of social thoug 
New Deal agencies throughout the land. 
These justifiable changes in the curriculum of 


American edueation have taken their tol! oj 
other fields of learning for which it is noy 


difficult to arouse popular enthusiasm. An 

these, the modern languages have been maneuy 
ered into a very vulnerable position. One reason 
is that it is difficult to dramatize an irregular 
French verb or to popularize the German / 

laut. 
modern language faculties have failed to fac 


A more potent factor is, however, 
realities. Relying on the traditional plac 
the languages in the curricula of secondary 
higher education, their exponents have fail 
develop and to demonstrate a convineing pro 
gram of motivation. Secondly, they have failed 
to impress upon school and college administra 
tors the new aims and methods of language 
struction. 

A brief examination suffices to show that 
tempts made toward motivation have for tli 
most part been negative in aim and in results. 
This is especially true in seeondary sc! 
where often the only reason advanced for Jin 
guage study is that it is a prerequisite for co! 
The resentment naturally 1 
ing from such motivation is fortunately in som 


lege entrance. 


vases overcome by good teaching of a subject 
which it is not difficult to arouse interest. 

the most part, however, the incoming co! 
freshman is ill-disposed toward language s! 
and this attitude is not infrequently encouraged 
by similar lack of motivation in the colleges. 

is true that the increasing number of those who, 
after college, continue their studies in graduat 
schools has been a boon to college teachers, tor 
they can in turn point to the language require- 
ments for higher degrees. Thus the vicious cycle 
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Such at- 


motivation also leave untouched the 


ve motivation is continued. 


rity of students, who do not zo into 
tudy. These must be content with 
rases about possible visits to foreign 
reading foreign 


bout the pleasure of 


the original, about the advantages 
foreign languages in the study of 
and about eommercial possibilities in 
{meriea. To make the program more 


organized, the 


language elubs are 

achievement of which is usually a one- 

in the original, produced by a few of 
students before bored audiences. 

such a program of motivation is eom- 

igh by no means universal, is appalling 

the fact that present world conditions 

he modern-language program a_ signifi- 

Never 


s the interest in foreign affairs been 


it it has never before enjoyed. 


as in the past few years, and there is 
reason to suppose that this interest will 
ther than diminish. The European War 
he rapid suecession of erises preceding it 
eloped an international consciousness, 
here in America. Certainly there is 

on the horizon which would lead us to 
that this interest will lag in our genera- 


ere faet of general interest in foreign 
must not, however, be regarded as an end 
f in a modern language motivation pro- 

is rather a point of departure for such 

im. A more wide-spread and intimate 
dge of foreign thought and achievement 
ractical purpose, the significance of which 
reely be exaggerated. Isolationism is for 
untry a thing of the past. The past few 
and especially the past few months have 
Certain ineseap- 
When this 
nds America must, if for no other than for 


trated that sufficiently. 
acts must, therefore, be faced. 


reasons, play an essential role in forming 
guaranteeing a new mode of interna- 
ving. Sinee this country is and must 

a demoeracy, the necessary consequence 
the American people must be educated 

cet the responsibilities then to be assumed. 
democratic processes in government ean 
wcesstully continued only by an intelligent 
torate applies just as much to the conduct 
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of foreign affairs as it does to the conduct of 


internal policies. The first step in such a pro 


eram should be a general dissemination of fae 
tual knowledge ot those peopit with whom we 
shall ever be brought closer. 

Such a program offers unparalleled oppor 
tunities to modern language instruetion in eo] 


leves, but especially ln the secondary schools, 
which represent a much broader cross-section of 
History, philosophy, psy 
this 


modern lan 


the American people. 


1 + oe + 
sociology ean contribute to 


chology and 
] 


program, but it is essentially the 





age studies that are especially adapted to the 
task. Sueh a new emphasis in Janguage instrue 
tion is definitely in line with the sociological 
trends in modern education. The elaim which 
is so often made, that the student ean learn more 
about a foreign people from one book printed 
in English than he ean in several years of lan 
guage, is obviously false, and is advanced either 
by those who never studied foreign languages or 
by those who studied them under very unfor- 
tunate circumstances. Scarcely any student of 
languages will deny that no other instrumental- 
fa 


lly so clearly reveals the mental processes ¢ 
people as does the language it speaks. Irre- 
spective of content, the very forms of language 
are immeasureably rich in information econeern- 
ing the morals, customs and habits of thought of 
a people. This, coupled with the many excellent 
informational texts that have been developed in 
recent gives a new direction to 


very years, 


modern-language work. A program thus based 
on almost universal interest and motivated by a 
rational, even patriotic, appeal should not only 
be of great 


most eases overcome the aversion to language 


national service, but should also in 
study aroused by presenting it merely as an 
entrance requirement. 

The other significant fact which modern-lan- 
guage teaching staffs have for the most part 
either ignored or done nothing about is that the 
present generation of school administrators and 
curriculum makers studied languages under con- 
With due respect 
to the great language teachers of the past, the 
faet the old transla- 


tion method was anything but inspiring and that 


ditions far from inspiring. 
nevertheless remains that 


texts were inadequate. It is precisely this fact 
which B. L. Ullman, president of the American 


Classical League, points out in a letter to The 
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New York Times, November 21, 1938, in answer 
to the articles by Stephen Leacock appearing in 
the same journal: 

Be it noted at that he | Leacock } favors 


Latin but decries only the supposedly antique meth 


once 


ods in vogue, It would be difficult for him to find 
United 


deseribes it. 


schools in the States in which Latin is 
It is some fifty years 
fond 


as driving the old surrey in 


taught as he 


since he waved us Latinists a farewell, and 


he still pictures us 


which we took him for a ride. He does not know 


that we, too, are riding in 1939 streamlined peda 
gogical automobiles and have abandoned the old 
ways of teaching. Not even the teachers to-day 
know the rules for the gender of third declension 
nouns. The text-books omit them, as they do the 
other grammatical gadgets that Mr. Leacock men- 
more ‘‘liver’’ complaint and 


tions, There is no 


not a single ‘‘bubus’’ is to be seen on the horizon. 


The same extremely pertinent remarks apply 
equally well to modern language methods of past 
Mr. Leacock’s views of 


Latin instruction originate from the same source 


and present, because 
as do the views of many critics of modern-lan- 
guage instruction. If this situation is to be met, 
there must be a determined effort by language 
instructors to lay before school boards and 
administrators a detailed plan of present-day 
aims and methods of language instruction. 

One other popular misconception of language 
departments is that they are centers of national- 
istie partisanship, even of foreign propaganda. 
This has been in the past and is to-day detri- 
mental to the study of German. In the present 
tempo of international polities, it 1s quite pos- 
sible that other language departments may be 
affected in the same way. It is true that the 
modern-language program has a social respon- 
It has the defi- 
nite purpose of breaking through the barriers of 
In this sense 


sibility of gigantic proportions. 


intolerance, distrust and hatred. 
its program is international in the best sense of 
the term. It should not, however, be peace- 
minded to the point of deliberately misrepresent- 
ing faets and situations or of ignoring them. 
Any sympathy which a teacher may have for 
certain aspeets of German life should not blind 
him nor color his instruction with respect to the 
viciousness with which the present German gov- 
ernment has laid hands on the freedom, on the 
religion and on the persons of its own citizens, 
and with which it has conquered smaller neigh- 
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boring lands. The very threat to personal |i} 
erty and general security inherent in naziism js. 
however, all the more reason why the American 
people should be fully acquainted with the Ger 
man system of to-day, why they should under 
stand the mental processes and achievements of 
Fiihrer and people. Foreign ideologies ean yot 
be suppressed in this country by ignoring them. 
It is only in the glaring light of general know! 
edge that their inherent weaknesses become the 


more obvious. American youth must, therefor 


be weaned away trom the idea that the study of 
a foreign language is symptomatic of a partisan 
bias for the country the language of which h 
learns. 

The possibility of supplementing languag 
work with courses in foreign civilization is also 
worthy of much thought. The graduate of an 
American high school and college knows son 
thing about the lands and people of Western 
Europe, but his ignorance of the history and 
culture of Slavonic, Semitic, Chinese, Japanese 
and even of South Central 
peoples is too well established to require any 
The 


given in English is being recognized in a few 


and American 


discussion. need for such courses to be 
schools, but there has as yet been no genera 
movement in this direction. 

It should be stated here that 


pressed do not aim at discountenancing the 


the views ex 


achievements and aims of language teachers o! 
The languages do have an important 
cultural aspect. It is a gratifying achievement 
to be able to read foreign literature in the 
is advantageous for a_ research 


the past. 


original. It 
worker to be able to read the current literature 
of his field that is not available in translation. A 
knowledge of certain languages does offer com- 
mercial But there is a 

broader significance to foreign-language instruc- 
tion of which the public is not aware and which 
language staffs have lamentably failed to demon- 


possibilities. much 


strate. 
ARTHUR F. ENGELBERI 
Mount UNION COLLEGE, 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


DEMOCRACY AND STUDENT FAILURE 


“DeMOCRACY ean not be based on_ slipshod 
hs 


work.” That pronouncement in recent month 
4 Goes ‘ Tic ny 
from a distinguished educator seemed a clarion 
call which might be heralding a reverse swing 0! 














_— 
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»ondulum towards more honesty in our school 


ne—more absolute and fewer relative 


That pendulum had swung so far 


rR 
aras. 
one direction that it had almost wrenched 
loose from the great educational time- 
This lad took to drink or committed a 
or was satisfied to drive a bus, when he 
d have become a statesman, because he re- 
d an “EB” 


ve) in algebra or Spanish. 


(indieating failure, not exceel- 
We ruin lives if 
discourage by a poor grade. She must be 
d, for she has a stepmother. Go gently on 
netuation and spelling, English teacher, for 
Such 


iudlin philosophy threatens to destroy all 


‘er all he comes from a broken home. 


t a demoeratie educational system should ¢on- 
bute to the protection of the blessings of 
erica. 
Teachers are not unsympathetic. They may 
known no stepmother, yet all have borne 
10 personal cross. <All know the stimulating 
ct of encouragement and the “feet of lead” 
th which one proceeds from a discouraging 
view. There are such big small tragedies. 
re is the California girl in the class who ean 
cely keep back the nostalgie tears when that 
is mentioned. There was once a girl who 
even at long last does not forget: “I want 
the more graceful girls in the front row. 
ry, please step around into the back row.” 
leachers want to be kind and understanding 
d helpful. But they want to be honest, too. 
e injection of sympathy into grading is as dis- 
onest as would be the injection of the opposite. 
ud who has dared to say—“Don’t give him ‘A’ 
superlatively good work even though he has 
ned it, for he has everything at home—wealth, 
freedom.” And only certain types of 
ible are recognized. How can one make up 
the adolescent girl in grades what she lacks 
hen she receives all A’s and would rather be 


The real dilemma is that it is not possible to 
quire from one student really creditable work 

promotion when in the same class another is 
riven “special consideration.” It simply means 
the whole standard is definitely lowered, the 


e structure weakened. If the problem is the 
tudent’s ability to do the next semester’s work, 
lich one is more likely to sueceed—the intelli- 
student who has not exerted himself or the 


her who has tried but without suecess? It is 
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obvious One can not be promoted without the 
other. They both slip through. 

We are not being honest and unfortunately no 
We are 


trying to build democracy on work that is not 


one knows it better than the students. 
what it might be. An intelligent boy, who had 
passed through four semesters of a language 
with almost no achievement, immediately upon 
graduation took as a postgraduate three of those 
He knew. | 


girl from an Eastern college, a debutante from 


semesters over again, tutored a 


one ot Cleveland’s leading tamihes. She had 
credit for one semester of a language and had 
been eonditioned in the second. After some 


struggling with her over the most elementary 
things, I had the temerity to suggest most deli 
cately that I wondered somewhat about that first 
credit. I shall never forget her immediate and 
straightforward and intelligent response. Ot 
course she did not know anything about it. Of 
course she failed her examination. She expected 
a failing grade and expected to drop the subject. 
When she talked to the instruetor, the latter had 
said, “We do not like to fail freshmen.” 

Yet the thesis of this writer is not so much 
that such subjective evaluating is wrong as that 
The 


There is another way 


it is wholly unnecessary. whole failure 
bogey is a misconception, 
of preventing the discouragement which we con 
cede is toxic—another way to keep everything 
we think we have gained by formal guidance, 
without compromising honesty. I do not refer, 
of course, merely to greater diversity within the 
curriculum and segregation according to intelli- 
genee. Why that has not solved every problem 
would be another artiele in itself. I mean some 
thing much bigger than a mere edueational pro 
eram—a new de fining of “fail” and the correc 
tion of our ghastly misuse of the term in educa 
tion. Who ever heard of calling mere repetition 
failure in life? Did you get the thing done in 
home or garage or office? Yes, it took me longer 
When will 


we stop referring to a repetition of a semester of 


than it should have but I sueceeded. 
a subject as failure? It is as absurd as it is 
Was not that the very idea of midyear 
that 


repeat a subjeet without falling definitely behind 


cruel. 
promotion, summer schools, ete. one may 
his class? In life we fail only when we give up 
our enterprise. Let us apply the same standard 
to education. 

I was not vigorous enough in college to arise 
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it 3:30, drag through mud and over barbed wire 
fences to identify the pleasing early morning 
tweet-tweet for which we listened. I did not 
like the dusty stuffed birds in the laboratory. 
They were reminiscent of old hat trimmings at 
home. I dropped the course and have now to 


vo through life with every bird eall a kind of 


taunt—*You don’t know what I am.” Oh, no, 
had I reeeived a “failing” grade and repeated 
with success, I should never eall it failure. Now 


I do, for I renounced ornithology, I fear, for- 
ever. 

When I talk to my boys and girls in this 
“But you don’t know my Dad.” 


He is the produet of our edu- 


Way, they say 
But indeed I do. 


+ 


cational system in which it has become a tragedy 


to repeat a subject but not one to be promoted 


with the consciousness that the subject is not 
mastered. Which is the real failure? 

Beside the parental drive is the potent ad- 
ministrative drive against repetition. Far and 


What teacher is not 
If this 


is a pressure sineerely inspired by the guidance 


wide we hear of demands. 
made “eurve” and “median” conscious ? 
program and the desire that no lives be injured 
by discouragement in an impressionable period, 
how ean one explain the paradoxical requirement 
in colleges and some high schools that dropping 
a subject after so much time has elapsed must 
perforce be The student 


may not be saved even the slight embarrassment 


recorded as failure? 


attendant upon repetition and allowed to say as 
I ean of ornithology *] dropped it.” 

If it is purely an administrative problem of 
classrooms, seats and balanced classes why ean 
not the administration boldly assume some of 
the responsibility and say, “We are promoting 
some whose work is not approved by the teacher. 
It is an administrative necessity” rather than 
approval of that not be 
worthy? Of course it is obvious that a tighten- 
ing up all along the line would mean that the 


require which may 


administrative problem would solve itself. 
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In the ease of a too large number of 
peaters” out of a single class in our pr 
system, a study of the very simple require: 
minimum essentials, if you will, might bi 
enlightening. Are we then so ‘“deeadent” 
this generation can not do more than pick 
the word for “horse” from a list of seven fo 
nouns? Is it impossible for the average st 
to learn a practical everyday irregular ver) 
use it correctly? My boys laugh know 
when I inquire how long it would take t] 
their fathers offered them as a reward 
Frankly, they have know: 


a long, long time they really do not ha 


vertible coupe? 


“What is the class average?” is the modern 
Philosophers are now alert to the need for s 
standards that are not merely relative. \\ 
up, American edueation, to the same need. 
A student who is promoted with a grade 
eating approval of work which he knows 
adequate is not prepared to respeet our «i 
eratie institutions. 
and honest and safe thinking to check of 
stepfather for 100 words of vocabulary « 
divorce against the whole foreign-languag: 
jugation. The percentage-of-failure report i 
thrust at us with a kind of “They-sha! 
implication threatens to make cowards of 
in a day when courage is needed as never bet 


The 


Let us redefine failure and success. 


tionary does not limit success to the terminat 


of a thing in one trial. 
always, by trying to have students find the t! 
in our diversified curriculum for which they | 


the greatest aptitude, but when, due to lack o! 
study, or lack of attention, or poor prey: 


preparation (we still look for some), or « 
personal problems, the work ean not be 
proved, let us make it failure to promote o 
Democracy! A stable foundat 
Can we achieve it? 


promoted. 
Are we achieving it? 


Mary WELD Coates 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE PRESENT 
CRISIS 

Tue present crisis has made manifest two 

glaring failures in the extensive public-education 


system in the United States to-day. In the first 


place, the technical and vocational training 
the schools has been inadequate and ineffectual. 


the educational system entirely too rapidly 





Let us encourage, 


It does not make for ¢| 


+ 


Le¢ 


In fairness to the schools, it must be point 
out that this responsibility has been thrust on 




















me one of the leading tasks, if not the 
- task, of secondary education. The influx 
into the seecondary-school grades has in- 
from one tenth of the population, 14 to 
. of age, in 1900 to approximately seven 
to-day. This inerease, characterized by 
diversity in ability, interests and needs, 
led for a rapid expansion and differen- 
of curricula and teaching procedures 
have included, quite necessarily, a varied 
of technical education. 
he second place, education in the so-called 
ctieal or humanistie subjects has little 
ition in higher educational cireles. The 
are disappointing. High-school and 
college students are entirely unfamiliar 
he cultural heritage of the race. Those 
which are the sine qua non of an edu- 
person find no place in the hurried, over- 
ed, socialized eurriculum of the modern 
If they are taught, there is a tremendous 
of adulteration. Literature is “imanu- 
ed” for the students according to certain 
vilary standards, not only in the English 
ce, but also in Latin! 
n, in fairness to those who are working 
iblie edueation, it must be said that the 
have attempted too much. The stu- 
and the teachers’ powers of concentra- 
have been dissipated with the multiplicity 
ks and with the insistence of the deadening 
ne of modern life. 
e second faetor in the decline of “literacy” 
secondary-school students is one that 


he laid at the door of the edueationists, and 


inexcusable. It is pure Hedonism. Work 


an unpleasant nature or at an inconvenient 


RI} 


\\ 


has been declared unnecessary. There will 
e who will challenge this statement but a 
ry review of modern text-books will help 
ntiate it. No better answer to this phi- 
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losophy has been given than that of Robert 
Bridges in “The Testament of Beauty”: 
Pure Hedonism therefore is confuted off 
hand; 
And its social pretention is but a will-o 
Wisp; 
As if the honest pleasure of a wise man 
could lie 
In furthering or conniving at the pleasure 
of them 
Who know not ev’n their own unhappiness, 
nor how 
Ere they can win happiness, they must 
learn wisdom 
By paths difficult and to them unpleasur 
able. 

A remedy should be suggested. With all eir- 
cumstances to the contrary, there is always the 
urge to suggest ways of improving the eondi- 
tions of men. Briefly there should be a definite 
division of responsibility in the secondary 
schools. Technical schools should limit their 
funetion to technical training and do it ade- 
quately. The aeademie high school should be 
restored to the public-school system and_ the 
classies restored to its curriculum. With all the 
increased demand for technical training, there 
are some things we must not forget. The fact 
that some isolated scholars kept classical learn- 
ing alive in the dark ages made the Renaissance 
possible. 

Also the restraint and the discipline of the 
classies are needed to-day. As we have no solid 
foundations, we are easily thrust off balance and 
overwhelmed. But all men have experienced our 
misfortunes: “And a man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upward.” It is the task of 
edueation to-day to give men the heritage that 
is rightfully theirs—in this hour of their great 
need. 

JOHN WALTON 

MANCHESTER, OHIO 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


‘CENT REVISIONS OF TWO TEXT- 
BOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Science of Psychology. Second Edi- 
Completely revised. By Raymonp H. 


}NEELER. xvilit+t436 pp. New York: 


mas Y. Crowell Co., 1940. $2.75. 
duction to Psychology. By Epwtn G. Bor- 
HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Harry P. WELD 


and collaborators. xxii+652 pp. New York: 

John Wiley and Sons, 1939. $3.00. 

THE first edition of “The Science of Psychol- 
ogy” was published in 1929 and had the distine- 
tion of being the first elementary text-book of 
general psychology to be written upon Gestalt 
principles. The present edition has been rewrit- 
ten, reorganized and shortened. It has left out 
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the 


older and formerly accepted explanations. In- 


much controversial material and many of 
tead we have considerable new material, accumu- 
lated 
that is, new material that confirms the principles 


Wheeler's 


After the introduetion, the 


since the publication of the first edition; 


upon which psychology is. based. 
second edition, like 


the first, begins with a chapter on social behavior 
and ends with two chapters on the nervous SYS- 
tem. Since personality develops out of social 
conditions 


the third chapter is naturally on this 


topie. Since personality expresses itself through 
emotions, intelligent behavior and learning, these 
are treated in the next six chapters, which are 
followed by three chapters on the “finer aspects” 


All of this 


trends on 


of behavior, perceiving and sensing. 
an matter not of following eurrent 


tyle but of fundamental principle, the “primacy 


of the whole from which parts develop by a 
proc sol individuation.” 
Although Wheeler says that the goals of 


science are prediction and control, there is no 


doubt that hi 


is to show that 


voal in this book, as in the first, 
all the facts of psychology ean 
be explained by Gestalt, or rather organismie, 


principles. In the first book these were intro- 


needed, 


duced unobtrusively and gradually as 
The first 
least action, did not appear until the end of the 


two, law of configuration and law of 


third chapter, where they come in as the “newer 
| 2 


conception” for explaining social behavior. In 


the second edition we have four of these Jaws 


placed at the end of the introduction and just 


ahead of the main text as principles used 


throughout the text. These are the law of field 


properties (“wholes exist in their own right over 


and above parts or ingredients from which, 


through closure, they were formed”); the law 


{ determined activity (“the whole conditions the 


activities of its parts”); the law of derived prop- 
erties (“the properties of the parts are derived 
from the wholes of which they are numbers”), 
and the law of individuation (“parts come into 
existence through a division process that can be 
ealled individuation”). 

The author really keeps his promise, perhaps 
too well, to use these laws throughout the book. 
The reader will observe that in stating the law of 
field properties the word closure was inadver- 


tently used. Later, this beeomes one of the fun- 


damental laws and refers to the process of reor- 
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Unfort 1! 
Before 


through the book we are to meet a number of 


ganizing parts into new wholes. 


this is not the end of the laws. 


others such as aetion and reaction, confieurat 
field genesis, increasing energy, least act 
Imaximum work, reciprocal change, quar 

even Weber’s. 


isms to the reader, he should keep in mind 


If these laws sound like 


they are not so for the author, who uses them + 
sum up and explain the faets of psych 
and he claims that they are equally good | 
other science. To illustrate his use of the: . 
shall summarize his summary of the |; 
process. 

Learning is a growth and discovery pyr 
expressing itself in insight and in new mus 
coordinations. The law of field properties mak 
the successful prediction at stage one that 
whole method is superior to the part. Th: 
of determined activity predicts at stage one 
there will be no learning without a will to Jear 
There will also be no learning unless the meanit 
is discovered. This is a prediction at stage on: 
of the law of derived properties. Goals ar 
essential for learning and that course toward th 
goal will be pursued which requires the le: 
expenditure of energy, a stage-two prediction 


the law of least action. Motivation inereases the 


amount of energy available for work. Wher 
choice is given, that situation will be choser 
which most resolves the tension of the learner 


This is a stage-two prediction of the 
Each detail should be 


in relation to other details, an example 


} 


maximum work. 
law of configuration. Learning begins wit! 
vague and general grasp of the whole, and 

the parts are learned through being differentiated 


within the whole, an example of the law o! 


viduation. In so-called trial-and-error learning, 
the behavior of the part movement can not be 
predicted at first, but later it can be. This 


an example of the law of reciprocal chang: 
It will be observed that predictions ar 
at different stages. A stage-one prediectio! 
forecast that something will happen; tor ex 
ample, “I intend to go to college.” A re-t 
prediction has a definite direetion; as, “Whe: 
in college, I shall take some courses,” and a 
three prediction has a specific direction as, “4 
the last 


shall study physies.” Predictions of 


type are the goals of seience, but these « 
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intil the whole set of determining con- 
known. 
foregoing paragraphs I have tried to 
flavor and atmosphere of the book as 
me of its content. While the condensa- 
ore verbalistie than the original, the 
hardly escape the criticism that many 
anations in terms of these general 
purely verbal. 
ok is an important contribution in the 
many of the accepted data of psychol- 
presented in a new light. It is well 
ading this Although the 
on interpretation is excellent, every 


for alone. 


I psychology will no doubt raise the 
whether it is desirable to attempt to 
he facets of psychology with the prin- 
His 


of this book as a text for his elasses 


only one school of psychology. 


d upon his answer to this question. 


ODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY is a revision of 
ogy: a Factual Text-book” (1935) by 
iuthors, who state in the Preface: “This 
o much more than a revision of the old 
The book 


ts face lifted, thoroughly rouged and 


f 


ve have given it a new title.” 


d with golden letters, and the body has 
Like the old book, 


ter in the new is written by a different 


a hundred pages. 


who is an expert in his field and treats 
ject In a thoroughly seientifie manner, but 
der of the chapters has been changed and 
es have been added. In the old, the order 
wh the same as in “A Textbook of Psy- 
’ by Titchener, the teacher of two of the 
but in the new, the authors have de- 
from this conservative tradition and have 
d the order, beginning, after the introdue- 
th a chapter on the “Social Functions of 


ndividual” and ending with one on sensation, 





Taste and Somesthesis.” The new ehap- 
e entitled “The Nature of Man” by Boring 
lacement of the Nature of Psychology), 

Functions of the Individual” by Hadley 
| and Norman Frederiksen, “Personality” 
vid Katz, “Individual Differences in Per- 

‘by Catherine Cox, “Motivation” by D. 
“Retention” by J. A. 
an expansion of his old chapter on 


‘innon and 


ig). The chapter on “Space Perception” 
author, R. B. MaeLeod, instead of 
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Warner Brown. 
by S. Feldman and H. P. Weld has been consid 


The chapter on “Pereeption” 
I 


erably changed and reminds the reader of Wood 
worth’s chapters on the subject in his “Experi 
mental Psyehology.” The following chapters 


contain only minor changes: “Emotional and 


Affeetive Responses” by Carney Landis, who 


includes a portion of Beebe-Center’s former 
chapter on “Pleasantness and Unpleasantness” ; 
“Response Mechanism” by L. Carmichael; “Re 
sponse” (formerly Action) by H. S. Langfeld; 
“Recollection and Imagination” (formerly Imag 


by C. W. 


Humphrey; “Perception of Time and Movement” 


ery) Bray; “Thought” by George 
by M. A. Tinker, who ineludes a portion of De 
Silva’s old chapter on the “Perception of Move 
ment”; “Sensation” (formerly Intensity) by E. 
“Vision” by D. M. Purdy; “Audi 
tion” by EK. G. Wever, and “Smell, Taste and 
by M. J. Zigler, who includes a 
Dallenbach’s 


G. Boring; 


Somesthesis” 
ot 
Somesthesis. 

In spite of the fact that the text has been 


portion former chapter on 


written by a number of authors, the treatment 
has many common characteristies, such as au 
thoritative and aceurate statements, discussion 
of to 


original sources, a comparatively small amount 


essentials, few or no direct references 
of tabular material (29 tables), a rather copious 
use of diagrams (128 charts), an effort to put 
the important content of relationships into verbal 
form, little or no overlapping, unbiased treat- 
ment and conservative conclusions. 

As examples of conservatism we mention the 
fact that in his treatment of color Purdy men- 
tions only the Young-Helmholtz theory, whieh 
is probably the least acceptable of the acceptable 
theories, and the treatment of the 1Q by Cox 
who does not even mention any studies showing 
radical changes apparently due to a stimulating 
environment. Although the treatment in spite 
of the many authors is quite uniform, imperfee- 
tions are apparent. Among the most important 
of these are lack of unity, lack of continuity, lack 
of development of central themes and lack of 
pedagogical treatment. 

Although the content upon the topies treated 
is about as excellent as it could be, the book is 
written to be a text-book for introducing the 
subject, and its merit depends largely upon its 


usefulness for this purpose. It introduces the 
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subject of psychology to beginners, who are 
usually either sophomores or freshmen. Practi- 
cally none of them has had any sociology and, 
according to the experience of the reviewer, 
about half of them have had little or no previous 
contact with seience. It is difficult to see how 
the book could be successful with such students. 
The vocabulary is far too heavy for most junior- 
college students as they are known to the re- 
viewer. No consideration is given for the stu- 
dent’s interest in or use of the subject-matter, 
which, with almost no exceptions, is presented as 
pure science. In the preface, the authors state 
that the revision was made because teachers 
wanted the student to know not only about sen- 
sation and perception, but also about “reaction, 
its motivational determinants and its role in 
the personality and social relations.” This is a 
demand not only of teachers but also of stu- 
dents, and students want to know about per- 
sonality in order that they may improve their 
own personalities; but not a suggestion is given 
as to how this may be done. Furthermore, the 
various subjects treated are not correlated with 
each other, with general biology or with any 
other science; that is, each subject is presented 


as an independent unit. This makes it very 


difficult for the student to have any 
from one topic to the next and to ex). 
increasing ease of learning or increas 
as he goes through the course. On the ¢ 
each chapter appears to be the begin: 
new course. While the new chapters add 
able broadening to the subject, the cont 
appears too narrow in some respects. 
topics as social behavior and motivation 
sufficient importance to be considered as | 
a course in general psychology, why shou 
chapter on the development of behavic: 
cluded? This important phase of psych 
well as the comparative side is left out. 
In view of these objections it is regretta| 
the title was changed from “Psychology 
tual Text-Book” to “Introduction to Ps 
ogy,” for the first title does not imply 
book is for beginners as does the second 
text-book for advanced courses, the book | 
definite place. In the judgment of the rey 
no more desirable book could be found 
course in advanced general psychology 
parallel reading for a graduate course 


mental psychology. 


Fort Hays KANSAS STATE COLLEG! 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION! 
THe National Couneil of Edueation of the 


National Edueation Association held its annual 


meeting on Sunday, June 30, at Milwaukee. 
In keeping with its eustom, the couneil had 
prepared two programs directed to educational 
problems of immediate importance. At the 
first session on Sunday morning, Ernest O. 
Melby, dean, School of Edueation, Northwest- 
ern University, presented theses devoted to the 
topic, “The Internal Control of Edueation.” 
This was the seeond and final presentation of 
the diseussion, the first having been presented 
at the mid-winter meeting in St. Louis under 
the chairmanship of Grayson N. Kefauver, 
dean, School of Edueation, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

1ScHOOL AND SocierTy regrets that, through a 
clerical error in filing proofs, the publication of 
this report has been delayed. Dean Pechstein’s 
MS. was received in ample time for publication in 
a late summer number. 


Dean Melby argued for the following 


(1) All schools and all education must 
ized and administered in harmony with t! 
lying principles of the democratic way of 
controls established in such schools and oi 
cational institutions must harmonize with p! 
of democratic administration. 

(2) Since the scientific method is bas 
improvement of democracy, the organizati 


W 


administration of schools should be conducted 


t} met! 


harmony with the method of science or tli 


of experience. In other words, a_ philosophy 


experimentalism is basic to administrative t 
and practice. 

(3) In a democracy, educational instit 
must contribute to the continuous reconst! 
society through the development of new 
proved knowledge concerning social proce’ 
through improved living on the part of t! 
have had the benefit of our educational 
The school, therefore, has a definite orien! 
the direction of the democratic way of lif 
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functions is to contribute to the im- 
that life. 
il control in all schools must be deter- 
rated with regard for the growth and 
“of all connected with the institution. 
ation and administration must serve 
nd development of the pupils, teachers, 
tive officers and persons in the commu 
in terms of such growth that the vari- 
istrative and organizational devices must 
1. 
if the major functions of educational 
ion is the release of creative talent on 
individuals connected with enterprise. 
m to be unique, to create, to think along 
ginal lines is an absolute requisite for 
i ool. 
ms concerning the educational experi- 
vidual children should be made by per- 
as close as possible to the child and 
his would suggest that teachers should 
ny decisions as possible and that admin- 
ticers should make as few decisions as 
specially in those areas which have a 
ug on the every-day life of the child. 
iinistrators and supervisors must view 
as resource agents of the faculty, pupils 
in the community, and not as persons 
te these groups. In other words, the 
ors are working for the faculty, students 
nity rather than a situation in which 


uty and community work for the 


ise of the complexity of educational 
d because of the necessity for training 
inking and group living, it is important 
h group thinking is brought to bear 
lution of educational problems as pos- 
training of the staff in group thinking 
ie of the important responsibilities of 
tion. 
uninterrupted progress of education and 
possible without continued freedom for 
nd independent thinking. For this rea- 
nistrative officers should be as ready to 
ind reward staff members who disagree 
as they are to reward those who agree 
own points of view. This is perhaps one 
st difficult problems for administrators 
it must be solved or a really creative 
not result. 
he spirit of an appropriate school in a 
should be non-competitive and coopera- 
far as possible the behavior of adminis- 
icers should be based on unselfishness and 
for the welfare of others. Jealousy over 


the achievements of staff members is intolerable and 
can not but frustrate the developments of a truly 
cooperative enterprise. 

(11) Individual and cooperative action must be, 
at all times, based on reflective thinking and proper 
regard for social consequences to all members con 


Ce rned. 


The theses were discussed critically through 
prepared papers and in panel form by the fol 
lowing: Frank Baker, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee; E. T. MeSwain, School of Eduea- 
tion, Northwestern University; Sidney Bb. Hall, 


state superintendent of publie instruction, Rich- 


mond, Va.; Harold Hand, Stanford University ; 
John Bartky, Chicago Teachers College; Wil- 
lard Gosling, superintendent of schools, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

The afternoon discussion was under the diree 
tion of Lyman Bryson, professor of edueation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
presented eight theses directed to “A Poliey for 
Adult Education.” This topic has been referred 
to the National Couneil of Education from the 
Adult Edueation Department of the National 
Edueation Association. 


» 
» 


The eight theses presented by Professor Bry 


son are as follow: 


(1) Every community in America should pro 
vide, to the limit of publie and private resources, 
for all the kinds of learning that all the kinds of 
citizens need. 

There is no difference between children and adults 
in this respect except that children do not carry 
economie burdens and have, as a result, more time 
for learning. Any definition of adult edueation 
which sets it off from other processes of learning 
is inadequate. Mature men and women are better 
able, in the degree of their maturity, to choose their 
own edueational ends and means, and growth im- 
plies increased mastery. Otherwise, learning is 
coterminus with living. 

(2) Public adult education should be directed 
by policies the same as those that control other 
phases of publie education. 

This means that there should be local responsi 
bility and independence, that financial support 
from large administrative units, such as the state 
or the federal government, should not be accepted 
unless this local control can be maintained; that 
administrative units should not be multiplied be 
yond real need, that private agencies should be free 
to carry on experiments without interference from 


public administrators. 
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(3) Adult self-education of 


mature citizens in a free country and there should 


education is the 


be no interference by any public authority or by 
any private group with the free expression of any 
opinion or with the discussion of any subject and 
likewise there should be no discrimination in allow- 
ing the use of public buildings. 


(4) All 
as adult education, whether conducted by a public 


who are engaged in what is recognized 


or by a private agency, should realize the impor- 


tance in adult learning of non-scholastie institutions 


such as the publie library, the press, the motion 
picture, the radio, organized recreation and others, 
and should cooperate with all of them in every way 
possible. 

(5) It is recognized that the demand for federal 
subsidy of local public adult education arises from 
taxable wealth in 


that the control of 


the United States is concentrated in certain centers 


a conviction 
that all administrative units are not equally 
capable of maintaining a minimum standard of edu- 
opportunity. Any 
that is decided 


undertaken experimentally and with due precautions 


and 


cational program of federal 


subsidy upon, however, must be 
against federal interference, whether intentional or 
indirect, and full advantage should be taken of the 
successful experience of the federal government in 
the administration of the Smith-Lever act for 
Agricultural Extension. 


6) The federal government’s use of adult edu- 


cation activities to provide employment has been, 
on the whole, an advantage to adult education be- 
cause it has aroused public interest, encouraged 
men and women to learn and demonstrated possible 
SUCCESS, 

(7) The time has now come for the federal gov- 
WPA Adult 


program in order that local school authorities may 


ernment to liquidate its Education 
assume responsibility for permanent work in this 
field. 

It is not intended here to express any opinion 
as to the continuance of the CCC camps, the NYA 
or the feredal projects in the arts. 

It is believed that the first purposes of the WPA 
Adult that the 
best of the program and the best of the personnel 


Education have been served and 
now engaged should be made part of regular local 
educational systems. 

(8) Loeal public authorities should be urged to 
take on as large a part of the burden of initiating, 
administering and financing adult education as can 
be conveniently and adequately performed within 
the organized school and college systems. 

It should be recognized that there always will be 
and always should be a large number of adult learn- 


ing activities which are most successful if initiated, 
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supported and controlled by those who 
of them, but this fact is no excuse for indiff 


or failure by local public authorities. 


The critical evaluation of the theses was | 1 
by L. R. Alderman, WPA, Washington, J). ( 
George C. Mann, State Department ot | 
tion, Los Angeles; Robert C. 
Department of Harttord, Conn. 
Frank M. Debatin, Washington University, s; 
Louis; C. S. Marsh, ACE, Washington, D. ( 
C. R. Reed, superintendent of schools, Minn 

Maleolm 8. 
Minnesota. 
Following the open meeting of the coun 


Deming, Sta: 
Edueation, 


apolis; MacLean, University 


the closed annual business meeting of the 1 
held. The 


made publie the vote of council members upon 


bership was executive comunittee 
theses discussed at the last two meetings, d 
rected to the question “The Relation ot. th 
Teacher to America’s Changing Economic Pat 
tern.” 

The council had had two presentations under 
the leadership of George Willard Frasier, presi- 
dent, State 
Greeley, and Harold F. Clark, professor of edu 


Colorado College of Education, 


cation, Teachers College, Columbia Universit) 
The final vote on the submitted theses as regis 


tered by mail after deliberation, shows the sen 
timent of the couneil as follows: 


THESIS I—Education is suffering at pres 


because of other calls for money. Yes 

94%—No, 6%. 
THESIS II—More 

will more than pay for itself. 
Tuesis II] 


is to see to it that the proper amount of the proper 


urgent 
money spent for « 
Yes, 96% No, 4 


The primary task of the 


kind of education is made available to all pers 
Yes, 82%—No, 18%. 


Education is not perfectly ad 


in our society. 
THESIS IV 
to meet the needs of all persons in the pop 
Yes, 96%—No, 4%. 
TuHeEsis V—There still are great possibilities 
economic growth and expansion in the Unit 
States. Yes, 96%—No, 4%. 


William C. 


the Committee on a National Academy 0! 


Bagley, serving as chairman 01 
Edu 
cation, made a report of progress and recom- 
mended the continuation of the study under a 
reconstituted committee, this action being of 
dered by couneil. 

Frank N. Freeman, dean, School of Educa 
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versity of California, chairman of the 


r Committee on Edueational Recommen 


ade a report ot progress and intormed 
the annual report of this important 
mittee would be made at the forth 
etings of council at Atlantie City and 

- at the winter meeting. 
ination of the Committee on Nomi- 
inder the ehairmanship of Edgar G. 
the eouncil re-elected L. A. Pechstein, 
hers College, University of Cinein- 
a second presidential term of three 
he couneil also ordered an expression 
ppreciation to Raymond Walters, presi 
the University of Cineinnati, for the 
support which the university has regu- 
tended to the National Council of Edu- 
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cation through making available the services of 
its president. 

It was announced for the executive committee 
that the membership would be cireularized early 
in the fall to determine its opinion on the ques 
that 


re-eleections and new elections to membership ot 


tien touching the control of education; 


couneil would likewise be determined in the 
usual manner by mail; finally, that topies for 
discussion for the Atlantic City meetings were 
being delayed in selection pending the emer 
gence of problems incident to the program of 


national defense now otf coneern. 


L. A. PECHSTEIN 
PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


OF EDUCATION 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DEPART- 
MENTAL MAJORS 

ecent analysis of the records of the June, 

aduating elass of the College of Litera- 

, Science and the Arts, University of Michi- 

ita were obtained as to the field of econcen- 

grade-point average on all work com- 

the 

mental work for the 829 graduates re- 


n residence and semester-hours of 


o7 


ng the baeealaureate degree. Data on 27 
tes in library science, who received their 
| bachelor’s degree, and on 29 seniors, who 
d the college prior to the inauguration of 
neentration program, were discarded since 
craduates could not be directly compared 
the majority. The remaining 773 gradu- 
represented 37 fields of concentration. 

37 groups are shown in Table I and are 
nuked according to their mean grade-point aver- 
res based on all work completed in residence by 

aduates. Each semester-hour of eredit is 
A, 3 points; B, 2 
ts; C, 1 point; D, no points; E, no hours 
edit and 


ied in points as follows: 


1 point. The grade-point aver- 


s the quotient obtained by dividing the total 
er of points earned by the total number of 
ster-hours earned. A minimum of 60 hours 
the first program with a C, or 1.00 average, 

ed by an additional 60 hours on the seeond 


‘ram with a C average is required for gradu- 


Table I also gives the results obtained by com 


TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE RECORDS OF JUNE, 
REPRESENTING THE VARIOUS 
CONCENTRATION 


1987, GRADUATES 
FIELDS OF 


Mean 
grade- 
point 
averages 
on total 
residence 
work 


Mean 
number 
ol 
depat t 
mental 
hours 


Field of Number 


concentration 2 Oe 
Graduates 


Social 
Latin 
Letters and Medicine 
Letters and Business 
Administration 
tters and Law 
Anthropology 
Mathematies 
Psychology 
Physies 
english 
Chemistry 
Spanish 
French 


Geology 


Studies os 
OS SS 


ts 


30.00 


ee en ee 


Semcon 
i IS 
fea bend end od fe fh ba ch eh bed AS 8 


ics 
Sociology 
Fine arts 
History 


Journalism 


Speech 

Political Science 

Zoology 

aphy 

Economies 

Other Fields 
Fewer than 


Geog! 


with 


Total 


Correlation coefficient on grade-point and 


number of departmental hours 346 + 


averages 
197, 
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puting the mean number of hours elected in the 
The rank correlation coefficient be- 
.197, which 


major field. 
tween the two sets of data is .346 
shows little if any relationship between general 
scholastic average and number of hours in the 
major field. 

It is interesting to note that in a similar study 
covering a five-year period at Ohio University? 
the rankings of various subject fields 
is somewhat similar to that found at the Uni- 
Michigan. Fourteen fields of coneen- 


tration, namely, Latin, Spanish, French, mathe- 


) 
relative 
versity ot 


matics, geography, psychology, English, jour- 
nalism, chemistry, history, science and mathe- 
matic peech, sociology and economies, corre- 
spond exactly in title with major groups in the 
Ohio study. The rank correlation coefficient be- 
tween the two lists of fourteen departments is 
159, 
some relationship between the two sets of data. 


It should be 


data presented in the above table do not indi- 


which indieates that there may be 
pointed out, however, that the 


eate that certain departments can lay claim to 


having better scholastic majors than other de- 
order to such claims it 


partments. In justify 


necessa 


would be y to have psychological-test 
data, grading norms for each department, the 
number of hours in residence, ete. Furthermore, 
the mean number of departmental hours is based 
only on courses taken within the department and 
may not represent a true figure for all depart- 
ments. 
WiLLiAM M. PENDORF 
REGISTRAR’S OFFICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1R. L. Morton and L. H. Miller, School Science 
and Mathe matics, b SS. EG F 965-67. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Australian Educational Studies. (Second series. 
Educational Researeh Series No. 59.) Pp. 208. 
Melbourne University Press. 1940. Paper 7/-; 


cloth 8/6. 
Including “Edueation for Uncertainty,” by J. D. G 
Mediey ; “Some Aspects of Educational Opportunity 
in South Australia,” by J. A. LaNauze; “Art in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Education,” by A. T. 
Crosthwaite; “Impressions and Experiments of an 
Australian Teacher,” by H. C. Robinson; “The Edu- 
cation of Nazi Women,” by Anna Dane. 

Boyp, ELIZABETH N. A Diagnostic Study of Stu- 
dents’ Difficulties in General Mathematics in 
First Year College Work. Pp. 152. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1940. $1.85. 
A Ph.D. dissertation. 
Suggestions for Instructors,” 


The concluding section, “Some 
should be of especial 


value to teachers of mathematics in high schools as 
well as colleges 
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COLEMAN, ALGERNON and CLARA BRESLOovE K 
English Teaching in the Southwest. (Co, ed 
for the Committee on Modern Languages of fe 
American Council on Education.) Pp. xvii a2 
Published by the council. 1940, 7 
Organization and materials for instructing nish 
speaking children. e 


CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM F. The Pivotal Problen 


ls 
of Education. Pp. xix+588. Maemillan 14() 
$3.00. 
Another addition to the many current books on the 


philosophy of education, this volume ably rv 
the neo-Scholastiec school of philosophic thought 
which lies at the basis of the educational 
accepted by those adhering to the Roman ¢ 
faith. Robert L. Cooke’s “Philosophy, Educat 
and Certainty,” written from the Protesta: 
of view, was noted in SCHOOL AND Socigry, Gert, 
ber 19. 

DEFFENBAUGH, W. S. Know Your State Educa. 
tional Program. (Leaflet No. 55 of the Know 
Your School series, U. S. Office of Education.) 
Pp. i+ 26. Washington: Government Printing 

> - a 
Office. 1940. $0.05. 
A series of pertinent questions regarding a ite’s 
provisions for public education, with suggestions for 
study, discussions, and reading. Excellent in pre 
paring for American Education Week. 

EBY, FREDERICK, and CHARLES FLINN ArRrowoop. 
The History and Philosophy of Education, An- 





cient and Medieval. Pp. xvi+ 966. llustrated, 
Prentice-Hall. 1940. $3.70. 

“We can not claim to be intelligent about the 
educational practices of the present without an un 
derstanding of the historical development of the 
Whole educational process,” A contribution of 


marked distinction, 

FRIES, CHARLES C. English Word Lists—a Study 
of Their Adaptability for Instruction. Pre 
pared for the Committee on Modern Languages 
of the American Council on Education. Pp. 
ix+ 107. Published by the council. 1940. 
Informative material not usually obtainable with re- 
gard to a number of word lists and a critical inquiry 
into their character and their applicability to the 
problem of teaching in bilingual areas or in « 
for non-English-speaking immigrants. 

HAMMOND, GEORGE P. Coronado’s Seven Cities. 
Pp. ix+ 82. Illustrated. Published by United 
States Coronado Exposition Commission, Albu- 
querque. 1940. 

A chapter of American history 
form. 


MeapD, A. R. 


isses 


told in narrative 

The Citrus Industry and Occupations 
in Florida (mimeographed edition). Pp. vi+ 
182. Illustrated. NYA. 1940. 

An NYA study—comprehensive, interesting and ap- 
parently authentic. 

MUMFORD, FREDERICK B. ‘‘The Land Grant Col- 
lege Movement.’’ (Bulletin 419 of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, College of Agriculture. Pp. 
140. Published by the university. 1940. 
Includes Part I, The American Land Grant College; 
Part II, Development of the Land Grant Colleges; 
Part III, American Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions; tart IV, The Agricultural Extension Service 
An excellent summary of the development and pres- 
ent status of the institutions established as a result 
of the Morrill Act of 1862. 

Murpuy, Frank. In Defense of Democracy. Pp. 
15. Published by American Council on Puble 
Affairs. 1940. $0.10. 
Introductory notes by Franklin D. 
Charles A. Beard. 

SALVEMINI, GAETANO. Italian Fascist 
in the U. 8S. Pp. 24. Published by Amer 
Council on Publie Affairs, 1734 Eye Street, Wash- 
ington. 1940. $0.25. 


Roosevelt and 


{ctivittes 


rican 





